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THE EAST-WEST CONTEST 


HE tension between the Communist and Free World is always 
"T ceassing both in degree and in nature. One can assume that the 

Communist leaders in Russia are as frightened as those of the West 
are at letting loose an atomic war and will go to considerable lengths to 
prevent it. The main danger is that of slipping unintentionally into such 
a war through being unable to get out of a given situation. Or some 
flare-up in the Middle East, involving only conventional weapons, might 
extend to other weapons. A wave of near hysteria swept a section of 
public opinion in this country earlier this year but the majority of our 
people kept their heads and refused to be panicked into any form of 
unilateral disarmament. Only the Anglo-Saxon people with their moral 
and religious background from former times are liable to these waves of 
emotion. Meanwhile the idea of a Summit Conference has captured 
public imagination all over the world. Even Mr. Dulles has had to give 
way somewhat. Earlier this year it was felt that the world situation was 
not unfavourable to a conference of heads of state which might be able 
to bring about some limited form of disarmament. At one time it looked 
as if the Polish Rapacki Plan might form a basis for discussion. By itself 
it was not, of course, enough, but it was a pity that it was turned down 
by Mr. Macmillan. One does not know, of course, what Mr. Macmillan 
said to the President and Mr. Dulles when he was in Washington. Maybe 
he did a deal and dropped the Rapacki Plan but got American participation 
in the Geneva technical discussions instead. It is something to have got 
these discussions started. If one can get agreement on the methods of 
detecting nuclear tests, that would be a step towards abolishing the tests. 
But the further step of getting nuclear weapons abolished must be tied 
up with a substantial reduction of conventional weapons. Otherwise the 
balance of advantage will rest with Russia. 

Meanwhile a recent development is the increase of tension inside the 
Communist world itself. Ever since November 1956 a more liberal air 
has been circulating behind the Iron Curtain. The successful revolution 
in’ Poland; which rid the country of Stalinism and set up a form of 
Communism nearer to the Yugoslav type, was accompanied by similar 
attempts in Hungary that failed. Movements among students in Russian 
universities and the publication of such books as “not by Bread Alone” 
by Dudintseff showed that the Soviet Union was also affected. The danger 
to the Kremlin was that this movement might acquire a snowball character 
and get a momentum that could not be stopped. To meet this danger 
Khrushchev has removed all rivals. The last to go was Bulganin and now 
Khrushchev is where Stalin was. But dare he act like Stalin? So far he 
has not used the terror inside Russia. But it is now clear that he can 
and will use it in the satellite countries. That is the intepretation of the 
murder of Nagy and his associates in Hungary. The satellites are warned 
that if they step beyond a certain line the Russian secret police will strike. 
That goes also for Poland, though a country of 27 millions cannot be 
easily terrorized, especially when it knows that nine tenths of the population 
hate the Russians. But Gomulka is a Communist and his geographical 
position is not as favourable as Tito’s. He is more dependent than Tito 
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on Russian economic support in the absence of important American aid. 
Therefore the utterances of Gomulka purporting to support the Kremlin 
with some obvious reluctance must be read in the light of the situation 
in which he is placed. 

Yugoslavia is able to take an independent line for geographical reasons. 
So the venom of Russian and Chinese propaganda is poured upon her. 
This sudden attack on Yugoslavia must again be read in the light of the 
fear of both Khrushchev and Mao that the liberal movement inside Com- 
munism has gone too far and must be stopped. It seems that Khrushchev 
fears that free discussion may undermine the Communist bloc in inter- 
national affairs and lead to more satellites behaving like Tito and regarding 
the Communist world as a federation in which they have an equal voice 
with Russia. That, of course, will not suit the Kremlin. In the case of Mao 
it seems possible that the motives are more internal. The mass of the 
Chinese peasantry are even less amenable to Communism than the Russian. 
“A thousand flowers blooming” might be taken too literally in China 
and the Communist agrarian programme might be wrecked if Titoism 
was allowed to flourish there. 

The greatest tightening up of Russian control over the satellites is 
probably connected with something else. The military and nuclear stale- 
mate and the universal fear of disaster to civilization is making a full-scale 
war now unlikely. The cold war will, on the other hand, take on new forms. 
The struggle between Russia and the West will probably become increas-. 
ingly one for economic influence over the neutral world of Asia and: 
Africa. The extraordinary strides that Russia has made in science and 
industry will before many years put her into a position to seriously challenge . 
the West as a supplier of capital goods for the undeveloped countries- 
of the world. This is going to have a big effect on the neutral world, 
whose prejudices, through being former colonial countries, are in the main 
anti-Western. Russia wants to be in a position to make this challenge. 
Her offensive is increasingly unlikely to be military. Koreas are probably 
things of the past. Economic drives will now be the deciding factor. For 
the Arab countries of the Middle East, Pakistan, India, Malay, Indo- 
China and Indonesia are all bent on technical progress, industrialization, 
modern equipment of all kinds and public works. If Russia can supply 
a large part of this, her influence is bound to increase. Technicians and 
engineers, instructors and teachers will follow and the chance to spread 
Communist ideas will increase. 

It is probable therefore that Khrushchev is thinking in terms of peaceful 
permeation of Communist influence throughout the neutral world, 
especially in Asia and that consequently he wants to be quite secure in 
carrying out this economic drive without having to be always looking 
over his shoulder. A Yugoslavia that insists on equal rights with the Kremlin 
in deciding matters of high policy, a Poland who looks for markets 
in West Europe and for supplies from the U.S.A. will prevent the con- 
solidation of the Communist bloc in Eastern Europe and North Asia. 
It will hinder the time when Russia can start on an all out economic 
drive to get a real hold on the neutral world. These considerations have a 
lot to do with the attacks on Yugoslavia, the pressure on Poland and 
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the murders in Hungary. For “revisionism” may now become an offence 
punishable with death. This is a quite new development. Since the death 
of Stalin the crude police terror has been dropped, the demand for some 
freedom of thought and discussion has been permitted to some extent in 
Russia itself. But if it were allowed to continue it might prejudice the 
economic regimentation of the Communist bloc. This would endanger the 
economic offensive in the neutral world. So “revisionism” has become a 
penal offence in Hungary. How far the Kremlin will dare to apply this 
doctrine to Poland remains to be seen. 

But there are other difficulties in the way of Khrushchev. If his task 
is to influence the neutral countries in favour of Russia, the key country 
in this respect is India. Unlike China, India did not fall for Communism. 
There had been no corrupt and oppressive Nationalist regime to prepare 
the way for it. Britain’s wise move in going out of India has enabled 
India’s old cultural system to flourish again, rejuvenated with the idea of 
parliamentary democracy and civic liberty which she has .acquired from 
us. Though Nehru’s task is hard and the Communists have got some foot- 
hold in one area, there is clearly going to be great difficulty in the way of 
Communism’s further advance. If the U.S.A. (for she is the only country 
that can do it) can help India’s economic development on a sufficient 
scale, Communism will make little headway. Moreover India’s cultural 
and religious background is not favourable to the regimentation needed 
for a Communist state. 

In the Islamic world of the Middle East also it is not plain sailing for 
Russia. The Arab world has been split on this issue for some time. Saudi 
Arabia still sits on the fence. Militant Arab Nationalism which in fact 
means anti-Westernism has however made progress in Syria and the United 
Arab Republic in the new weapon that Russia hopes to exploit. Nasser 
Imperialism has also been to a large extent the cause of the crisis in the 
Lebanon, although it is also plain that President Chamouns’ regime has 
been corrupt and inefficient. The delicate arrangement of balancing the 
Christian and Moslem political forces in the Lebanon, which was made 
after the withdrawal of the French during the last war, has been upset. It is 
anybody’s guess if and how it will be restored or if it will fall into the 
Nasser system in the Middle East. 

But there is another complication for Russia in this part of the world. 
She cannot be sure whether after all the Arabs are going to become part 
of the Communist bloc. The visit of Colonel Nasser to Tito at the very 
time when the Russian propaganda machine is bitterly attacking the latter 
is very significant. Whatever has been said and not published during that 
visit the signs are that Nasser is going to make a double insurance. And 
it looks as if he is taking Tito’s line: that all who go into any form of 
association with Russia, whether for the development of resources or 
anything else, must be treated as equals by the Kremlin. Here then is a 
possibility which the West must not ignore. There are breaks in the Iron 
Curtain and some of the satellites and would-be allies are apprehensive 
of the Colossus in the North. The time may be coming for reviewing 
our relations with Egypt and meanwhile the West must push ahead with 
schemes to develop the countries of Asia and Africa that are crying out for 
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capital goods of all kinds. It is fundamentally a question of credit, for 
these countries cannot pay cash yet and deferred payments must be 
arranged. The U.S.A. again is the only country that can do this on a large 
scale, though we and Germany are in a position to help, perhaps best 
through increasing our support to the International Monetary Fund. We 
can get a start on the Communist world over this, for they are not yet 
in a position to give extensive foreign credits. 

One ulcer however afflicts the Western World, namely Cyprus. After long 
delay our Government has done the right thing in rejecting a Greek solution 
which the Turks will not accept and rejecting partition which common 
sense rejects. On the other hand Britain cannot afford to quarrel with 
Turkey, the bastion of Western defence in the Middle East. But neither 
can she accept a Turkish veto and the Turks are still dependent on the 
U.S.A. for much of their defence equipment. It is all important, therefore, 
that the British Government has now abandoned the idea that the Cyprus 
issue is one which only we have a right to settle, Cyprus is an international 
question and can only be dealt with in this framework. For the present, 
however, nationalist hysteria among both Greeks and Turks has run amok 
and we have no alternative but to stick it out and by the presence of our 
armed forces try to reduce the number of murders and outrages. 
ADDENDUM 

Since writing the above a sudden and dramatic coup has taken place 
in the Middle East, namely the overthrow of the pro-Western Government 
of Iraq by a section of the army led by Nasser-friendly officers. The danger 
that this would happen was always contemplated but it was not thought 
that the time was ripe for a coup just now. 

At the moment only Baghdad is known to be in the hands of the rebels 
and King Hussein of Jordan is trying to mobilize loyal forces, but 
possession of the capital with stores and supplies must be a considerable 
help to the new regime. 

The question that Britain and the U.S.A. have got to face more urgently 
now than ever is whether, should the rebels finally succeed in Iraq, they 
will not have to come to terms with Pan-Arab Nationalism in the person 
of Colonel Nasser. It is useless, whatever the outcome in Iraq, to go on 
relying on landlords, sheikhs and Imams as representatives of the modern 
Arab world. All educated Arabs of the towns from the Libyan desert to 
the Persian Gulf are on the side of Nasser who, as I show above, is by 
no means a tool of Russian Communism. No political decision of this 
sort can be made while the military decision is in doubt, but we would 
be wise not to intervene by force in the Middle East, otherwise we shall 
for many years ahead prejudice the chances of coming to any settlement 
with the new forces in an area where our vital sterling oil lies. 

M. PHILIPS PRICE 


GENERAL DE GAULLE’S ENTERPRISES 


N the first stages of his great enterprise General de Gaulle has awakened 
in public opinion a favourable expectancy. A measurable indication 
of this feeling is the success of the gold loan. The contribution which 
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the loan makes to the improvement of the financial position is not negligible, 
but the chief value of its success is that it proves the French people to 
be capable of a collective effort at the call of the new Government and 
shows a healthy moral reaction to the shock of May 13. 

The immense task which General de Gaulle has set himself is to restore 
French unity. At home he has to promote the re-establishment of a body 
politic thrown out of joint by the persistent failure of the National 
Assembly to produce effective governments and determined policies and 
at last shaken into complete disarray by the Algiers explosion. Algeria 
itself is not merely a problem of independence or autonomy or integration. 
By the turning of part of the army into a political machine it has also 
become a problem of French unity. 

It might reasonably have been supposed that with the formation of a 
government under General de Gaulle, for which the Algiers Forum had 
clamoured, this latter form of disunity would disappear; the army officers 
associated with the Algiers revolt would return to their normal obedience 
to the civil Government. This grand simplification did not at once take 
place. The pretentious motion of the Committee of Public Safety making 
political demands, which General de Gaulle rebuked in a scorching tele- 
gram, had been adopted in the presence of its military members. This 
incident, which had occurred after the Prime Minister’s return from his 
first visit to Algiers, seemed to show that the civil and military promoters 
of the Algiers movement were reluctant to abandon an independent 
position. Other incidents indicated their disposition even to attempt to 
influence politics in Paris. General de Gaulle’s bringing into his Government 
party leaders from the old “system” which he had himself condemned was 
resented by men who were more gaullist than de Gaulle. 

General de Gaulle’s second tour of Algeria was mainly a rapid but 
very wide military survey. In various centres he must naturally have been 
concerned to examine the dispositions for carrying on the war, but he 
was at pains to meet not only the high command but captains and 
lieutenants engaged in the multifarious daily duties—operational, admini- 
strative, social—which are the lot of the French soldier in outposts far 
removed from high political agitation. He had opportunity for sounding 
the state of mind of ordinary sections of the army, and is said to have 
been satisfied with what he observed. His great resource in face of the 
Algiers movement is his undisputed ascendency over the military. The 
riddle of the army is not yet fully readable, but it is reasonable to suppose 
that the great bulk of the troops serve with the orthodox conception of an 
army respecting the ultimate authority of the civil power. Part of the 
professional army has had long experience in Indo-China and Algeria 
of a guerilla warfare carried on in the midst of a civil poulation of the 
same race as the rebels, and whose sympathies wavered as one side or 
the other seemed at the moment best able to protect their lives. Psycho- 
logical action became a subject of training courses for officers. Prolonged 
Ministerial crises in Paris, and the hesitation between war and a liberalism 
which looked like abandonment, offered a temptation to the more 
exasperated officers of the type of the Colonels terribles to engage in positive 
political action to influence metropolitan France. M. Moch, who was 
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Minister of the Interior in the Pflimlin cabinet, has stated that on May 28 
his services had been informed that a landing of forces coming from 
Algeria might be attempted. The situation had resemblances to that created 
in a crisis of British history by another political army, the Cromwellian 
New Model. The jump from Algiers to Corsica was singularly like the 
action of the New Model army which in 1643 moved up to St. Albans 
to overawe the Long Parliament. General de Gaulle’s ascendency over the 
military marked him as the one man capable of bringing the “activist” 
army group without danger of explosion back to the ordinary course of 
discipline. 

For the moment General de Gaulle still faces the Algerian complex 
made up of the French Europeans, the Mussulmans and the army. His 
first success in reviving confidence in France was accompanied by another 
rapid achievement in changing the atmosphere of Mussulman feeling, not 
only in Algeria but in North Africa generally. His speeches during his first 
visit in June aroused the hope that the whole Mussulman problem would 
be approached in a new spirit of comprehension. This impression was 
confirmed by the prompt conclusion of the Franco-Tunisian agreement 
regulating the evacuation of the French military forces. M. Bourguiba 
went so far as to say that “General de Gaulle is France’s chance and also 
our own chance.” Even some of the important leaders of the F.L.N. were 
affected. Later came indications that General de Gaulle was still cautiously 
feeling his way. He had announced the intention of holding municipal 
elections in Algeria within a few weeks, but this project was tacitly dropped. 
It is undoubtedly a principal objective of the Prime Minister, however, to 
get the Mussulman civilians to express themselves, and he offers them the 
opportunity of doing so on the Constitutional referendum in the autumn. 
One thing he has gained. He has taken advantage of the call for a college 
unique during the fraternizations of the Algiers Forum, and there will 
be one list of voters for European and Mussulmans alike. If the referendum 
should be boycotted by the extreme Algerian nationalists the behaviour 
of the civilian populations on the occasion may still be a useful guide to 
their state of mind. 

The most characteristic feature of the present phase of General de 
Gaulle’s Algerian policy is his discretion on the subject of integration. 
He avoids the word, and M. Malraux, who acts as a kind of spiritual 
spokesman of the Prime Minister, summarized the position late in June 
by saying that it was probable that the birth of a new Algeria, “whatever 
may be the nature of its ties with France,” will facilitate the establishment 
of a federal tie between France, Tunisia and Morocco. This opens a wide 
prospect for speculation, but the words between inverted commas could 
hardly be reassuring to the ultras who are demanding simply and absolutely 
the total integration of Algeria into France. In his speeches in Algeria 
General de Gaulle readily speaks of “ten million Frenchmen,” but the 
more ardent French Europeans would like to hear him say “fifty-three 
million Frenchmen.” 

This prudence marks an evolution in the manner and method of a 
remarkable man. The “awkward” ally of the war years, the mordant leader 
of the R.P.F., has acquired more of the patience of the statesman. He has 
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shown an astonishing skill in the handling of men. His appointment of 
M. Soustelle as Minister of Information pleased Algiers. It was a severe 
blow to the defenders of Parliamentary liberties, who saw in him the man 
who had flown to Algiers to become the political head of the movement 
of May 13. But the appointment could not be effectively contested. The 
fundamental strength of General de Gaulle’s position is that he is necessary 
to all parties, alike to the revolutionaries who fear that in taking into 
his Government conspicuous ex-Ministers he may become a prisoner of 
the “system,” and to the Paris politicians who are bound to accept him 
as the only man qualified to restore the authority of Paris over Algiers. 
No doubt General de Gaulle is working towards ultimate unity, a coalition 
in which all parties sink their differences. At present he presides over 
opposing groups which have no choice but to follow him. 

General de Gaulle has a more intimate source of strength, which it 
would be a folly not to recognize. He is a man with a religious mission. 
The key to an understanding of this aspect of him is to be found in his 
action of 1940. After the defeat of France—as he writes in his memoirs— 
there was no man, with any qualifications, who acted as if he still believed 
in her independence, her pride, her greatness. “In face of the frightful void 
of the general renunciation,” he writes, “my mission appeared to me, 
suddenly, clear and terrible. At that moment, the worst of her history, 
it was for me to take charge of France (assumer la France).” After 18 
years the same mission has appeared to him again with the same compelling 
force. At Oran in June he said “France is here in my person,” and it would 
be wrong to see vanity in the declaration. Those who have been near him 
in the last weeks have had opportunity to note his sense of mission and 
dedication. - 

In its early drafting stage the project of the new Constitution had the 
appearance of being constructed precisely for this occasion, a Constitution 
ad hoc. Detailed examination of it before it reaches its settled form would - 
risk proving to be largely irrelevant, but the powers contemplated for the 
future President of the Republic look as if they were made to the measure 
of General de Gaulle. The President would appoint the “First Minister” 
(who would no longer have the more impressive title of President of the 
Council of Ministers) without investiture by the Assembly. He would have 
the right to dissolve the National Assembly, and even dissolve its successor 
a year after its election. It would not be difficult to discover faults in the 
Gaullist conception of the application of the doctrine of separation of 
powers, and the question has already been asked how the executive can 
at once be separated from the Legislative power and responsible to it. 
As an mstrument to enable General de Gaulle to accomplish his mission 
it promises ample power. 

There exists at present a political vacuum caused by the dispersion or 
the inactivity of the parties. A certain activity in construction of new 
groupings is showing itself. M. Bidault, a leader of the M.R-P., is trying 
to promote a wider organization, apparently taking in recruits more to 
the Right, to which he has given the name of the Christian Democracy 
of France. The main body of the existing M.R.P. does not seem willing to 
follow him in the venture. M. Daniel Mayer, who recently abandoned his 
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seat in Parliament to become secretary of the League of the Rights of 
Man, is promoting a new grouping of the Left, with the approbation of 
M. Mendés-France and M. Mitterrand among others. A further grouping 
of the Centre Right is also in process of formation. All these remain rather 
sketchy, and it is significant that most of the old party organizations 
continue without dissolving themselves in the new formations. 


In the first three weeks of its issue 198 milliards of francs were sub- 
scribed to this gold loan, nearly all in fresh money. Hoarders sold 116 
tons of gold in that period. These results relieve the Treasury for some 
months of its most pressing needs, though they do not in themselves offer 
a substantial and permanent solution of the financial problem created by 
the adverse trade balance, and the gold now acquired by the Bank of 
France is only a small fraction of the total amount held in private hands 
in France, which has been unofficially estimated at 2,000 tons. The Ministry 
of Finance has offered facilities without penalization for the return of 
capital from abroad—a part of which is in the form of balances left by 
exporters in foreign banks. But the trade deficit remains serious, and even 
while the loan was being subscribed the managing committee of the E.U.P. 
met to consider the renewal for the second half of this year of the 
exceptional credit facilities accorded to France in February. 


The first reaction of General de Gaulle’s Government to the American 
initiative in Lebanon was prudent. It took note of the American action 
and said that the French Government had decided upon the dispositions 
necessary to assure, if need arose, the safeguard of its interests and the 
protection of French citizens. These dispositions would be applied in 
agreement with the Lebanese Government and in conformity with the 
United Nations Charter. M. Soustelle, the Minister of Information, com- 
menting the communique which announced the Cabinet’s decision, pointed 
out that a French naval force was already in the eastern Mediterranean and, 
if necessity arose, would intervene in the conditions mentioned. Perhaps the 
most significant indication of the prudent attitude thus assumed was 
M. Soustelle’s remark that the French Government hoped that the inter- 
vention of the United States would lead to an appeasement of minds and a 
resumption of Constitutional functions in Lebanon. 


Since his accession to office General de Gaulle has received visits 
successively from Mr. Macmillan and Mr. Dulles. No urgent decisions 
were taken, and the conversation with Mr. Dulles showed that the more 
pronounced nationalism expected from General de Gaulle would not 
modify the fundamental principles of French policy, though, as a member 
of the NATO with world interests, French hopes for a more active share 
in the determination of “global” strategy. With regard to the delivery 
of atomic arms to France, which General de Gaulle would like to be on a 
“national” and not an “Atlantic” basis, the revised MacMahon law, which 
exacts “realized substantial progress” in the country concerned, remains 
an obstacle to this procedure in the case of France. The question cannot 
be effectively raised until next year, when the French programme of atomic 
manufacture is expected to be sufficiently advanced. 


W. L. MIDDLETON 


























ANDRE MALRAUX, GAULLIST 


N a literary world, where the vogue in controversy runs to turtle-necked 
highbrows, disparaged eggheads, intellectual off-beats and Angry Young 
Men, one writer stands far apart: André Malraux. General de Gaulle 
is the last man to suffer fools gladly although he may not always under- 
stand Malraux. Called upon to form a crisis ministry his first choice fell 
on the writer. In him de Gaulle knew he had an intellectual who revels in 
action and who stands head and shoulder above the seedy common 
clay of the Left Bank cafés, the gravitational centres for France’s influential 
highbrows. At 57, the wonder boy who grew up to be a lion holds the key 
job of Minister of Information for the second time. We will have to interpret 
to a confused and loyalty-torn country the somewhat baffing ambiguities 
of the general. If a nation can grasp his meaning de Gaulle may succeed. 
If he fails, so surely will de Gaulle. He, Malraux, is a living legend. It is said 
that in his desk at his home in the Bois de Boulogne he keeps a loaded 
pistol. In a sense this is characteristic of him. He likes to be prepared—just in 
case. He is a man of malevolent handsomeness, a dazzling conversationalist 
whose talk ranges from obscure Japanese painters to Swiss primitives. 
André Gide once observed in a mood of resignation, “I give up. He’s too 
clever for me.” 


What is it that makes this giant among novelists such a fascinating whole- 
lifer? Probably his unceasing quest for action. His life has been aptly 
described as a “saga of modern godless man in search of himself.” Letting- 
yourself-go, melancholy-as-a-cat existentialism, holds no attraction for 
Malraux. We do not know much about his childhood because he keeps it . 
to himself. Adulatory essays disclose him as the son of a senior civil 
servant, and he graduated from the Lycée Condorcet with high honours. 
Probably he was brought up by a doughty mother who ran a grocery shop 
in a Paris suburb. The family had lost its fortune made from shipbuilding 
at Dunkirk through the obstinacy of André’s grandfather, who prejudiced 
agains insurance, refused to insure and lost his fishing fleet in a storm off 
Newfoundland. 


However deep the mystery of Malraux’s early life, he emerged prodigi- 
ously erudite in ancient cultures. A different man might have remained at 
a desk, but, as he keeps pointing out: “Man must search for the honour 
to find himself. The best use he can make of life is by converting as wide 
a range of experience ase possible. He has never deserted this belief. At 
22 he persuaded a surprised French government to let him lead an expedition 
into unexplored territory of Cambodia. He was confident that he would 
find a number of valuable 1,000-year-old Khmer statues along the ancient 
Royal Way to Angkor Vat. Thus, in 1923, equipped with his wealthy, 
German-born wife and lots of self-confidence he plunged into the stewing 
jungles of Cambodia to find the legendary statues just as he had predicted. 
A perplexed colonial administration promptly confiscated them, threatening 
to put Malraux on trial for attempting to remove them. With passionate 
loyalty Malraux’s wife sprang to his aid and hastened back to France 
where she succeeded to persuade eminent men of letters that a thick- 
skulled bureaucracy was pillorying the genius of France’s youth. The case 
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against Malraux had to be dropped. Back home he basked under a hero’s 
welcome. He could have spread himself and profited from the lionizing. It 
would have meant betraying his own dictum “l’action pour laction.” He 
went back East. Henceforth his career begins to resemble that of T. E. 
Lawrence. Always seeking new openings, he joins the Communist wing 
of Chiang Kia-shek’s Kuomintang régime, for the final rupture with Mao 
Tse-tung had not yet convulsed the country. 

In China no one could ignore the fast-talking, hot-eyed Frenchman even 
if one could bring himself to disregard the flood of ideas. His intense, pre- 
occupied manner held listeners spellbound. As a member of Mikhail 
Borodin’s staff he learned how to produce punchy pamphlets in corrugated 
iron shanties, how to handle machine-guns and persuade simple-minded 
coolies. Borodin, Russian adviser to China’s Communists, supported him 
when he became propoganda commissar in Kwangsi and Kwantung 
provinces. There seems little doubt that he helped to engineer the 
Communist uprising in Shanghai in 1927. Now Chiang turned ferociously 
on his Communist partners and the insurrection failed. 


For Malraux this was a decisive period. His pen unloosed a succession 
of books with colonialism as their burning theme. In 1933 he launched a 
literary blockbuster with La Condition Humaine, a work that aroused 
the passions of all France. When it reached foreign editions critics became 
aware that in Malraux they had found a successor to exciting minds as 
Voltaire, Rousseau, Descartes, Zola and Gide. His heroes do not see life 
through cocktail glasses; they avoid analysts like the plague; they are not 
bored. His hero is the “engaged man” tackling the vital issues of history, 
never shirking them. Yet he could easily have ended in that mystical 
nirvana of Russian nihilists, emotionally derailed half-breeds, fitfully 
obsessed intellectuals and rotesque aesthetes which he himself had conjured 
up in a succession of best sellers. His La Condition Humaine had sold more 
than 300,000 copies in France alone! He sidestepped the trap and returned 
to France without the ballyhoo which had attended his youthful capers. By 
now he was not only preternaturally mature and worldly wise. He had 
talent which in the words of Mauriac “exceeded that of any other young 
man of his age.” 


Soviet writers obeying the party edict as well as their inclinations also 
hailed him as a giant amidst Olympians. Only the pliable Ilya Ehrenburg 
for once skipped out of line, never trusting his “romantic individualism.” 
Nor, indeed, did Trotsky, a better Marxist than Stalin ever was. Malraux 
fought back. He said that he was not interested in collective anonymity: 
man’s greatness, he argued, lay in defiance of his fate. Once an individual 
accepted his destiny like a dog in a kennel he was lost. This sort of 
philosophy hardly endeared him to Stalin, but the dictator was not ready 
to pillory him publicly. The Spanish Civil War had begun and Malraux, 
true to his panther-like restlessness, dashed into the fray. “If a man is not 
ready to risk his life. where is his dignity?” he asked. For the Loyalists 
he begged, borrowed and stole planes. With a ramshackle squadron which 
he had scratched together he flew 56 missions, getting wounded twice and 
winning the memorable air battle of Mendellin. The marriage with Com- 
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munism was over. In 1933 he had declared that there was only one country 
worth fighting for in another world war: Russia. Now the divorce was 
absolute. One of his characters in Man’s Hope, another best-seller, asks: 
“Why is it that to give economic freedom you've got to have a system 
which will enslave politically?” 


Complete disillusion comes to him when Ribbentrop signs the Nazi’s 
non-aggression pact with the Kremlin. At this time private troubles add to 
to his bitterness. He is divorced from Clara Goldschmidt, the German girl 
who helped him when he was little more than a boy. With the German 
invasion he knows his duty. The Moscow slogan says: “Don’t fight for the 
imperialists.” At 38 Malraux, as a private, takes up arms for his country. 
Rommel’s fast-moving panzer troops capture him, but he escapes dressed 
as an artisan. Now he is in his element. He joins the underground and 
uses his spare time to write a new book, Le démon de L’absolu. When 
he is not writing he blows up trains. Soon his 1,500-odd men would march 
to the ends of the earth for their “Colonel Berger.” Once he rides into a 
German ambush. In order to give the British parachutists who are with him 
a chance to make their get-away he runs across a field to draw the German 
fire. He is shot down and a bogus priest, really an SS interogator, tries 
to coax information out of him. Despite his agony he engages the “priest” 
in an argument about St. Augustine. The SS man is unmasked and Malraux 
by an extremely lucky stroke escapes the firing squad. 


With the triumphal return of de Gaulle he believes he can detect a new 
dawn. He throws in his lot with the General and becomes Minister of 
Information in the short-lived provisional Government. But the new dawn 
is a false one, and with his messianic chief he withdraws in disgust. How- 
ever, the adventurer, the self-confessed gambler, is not at the end. “An 
adventurer like Malraux,” a French critic writes in 1950, “doesn’t really 
have a goal.” That is true. He is a humanist who keeps asking himself 
“What is civilization?” The politicians have not provided the answer, nor 
have the Communists. “They play chess by kicking over the board,” he says. 
In France he has found too much hypocrisy, too many specious promises. 
The country lacks an ideology. If de Gualle cannot give it—and Malraux 
notwithstanding his obvious affection for the General cannot commit his 
soul entirely to anything—he may find a synthesis of one in the world’s arts 
which Malraux has studied and written about. His intellectual anguish is 
inspired by the twentieth century’s inability to reconcile the primacy of the 
individual with the levelled-up needs of the masses. He keeps looking for a 
profound concept of man which will be valid for all men. Will he find it? 
Perhaps not. But there is no doubting his integrity and courage. For a man 
who has been plagued by asthma most of his life, Malraux, the minister 
with a loaded pistol, the Croix de Guerre and the Distinguished Service 
Cross, is a giant extraordinary. In Algeria the schemers and plotters have 
much to fear from this man who has made it plain that France’s dignity 
is indivisible. He has denounced the use of torture and he will go on doing 
so. If de Gaulle is France’s leader, Malraux is her conscience. 


K. F. FELDMAN. 
















































INSURANCE, TODAY AND TOMORROW 


N the ‘May issue of the Contemporary Review Mr. Arthur Seldon 

examined the broad philosophy of State pensions and concluded that 

the most “self-respecting of the beneficiaries of the Welfare State 
are ... learning, with heartening speed, to stand on their own feet.” In the 
same month, the publication of the Government Actuary’s report on occu- 
pational pensions showed that nearly half of the employed population is 
now covered by these rapidly growing schemes. Since I believe that a healthy 
private insurance market will always be necessary in our free society, which 
owes so much to the initiative and earnings of the British insurance com- 
panies, it may be helpful to’ review the progress of a world-wide business 
that has been built up during nearly four hundred years. By so doing, we 
may discover the principles on which sound insurance has been developed, 
and thus be better able to assess the merits of the new pensions scheme 
now promised by the Government, following the publication in 1957 of 
National Superannuation, which outlined the Labour Party’s proposals. 

As long ago as 1601 a Statute of Queen Elizabeth I gave us a definition 
of insurance which has stood the test of time : — 

“By means of a policy of assurance it cometh to pass that upon the 
loss or perishing of any ship there followeth not the undoing of any 
man but the loss lighteth rather easily upon many than heavily upon 
few.” 

The Statute adds “whereby all merchants, especially the younger sort, 
are allured to adventure more willingly and more freely”—and this is still 
the keynote of insurance, which is often thought to be a dry-as-dust business 
but is actually full of colour and romance. The earliest known insurance 
policy to be drawn up in England was a marine policy written in 1555. 
Marine insurance (which dates back to Roman times) was followed by fire 
insurance, which in this country arose from the Great Fire of London in 
1666. Life assurance began in Britain in 1721 when the Royal Exchange 
and London Assurance companies were founded. The Corporation of Lloyd’s 
has led the way in marine insurance since about 1690 and the term “Al at 
Lloyd’s” has long been the hallmark of sound shipping throughout the 
world. Its underwriters now conduct general as well as marine business on 
an immense scale. Coming to the 1800’s, the birth of the railways gave rise 
to accident insurance which now embraces motor insurance. The invention 
of steam led to specialist companies insuring against boiler explosion, this 
in turn leading to the whole range of modern engineering insurance lately 
extended to atomic energy risks. Aviation insurance dating from 1912 is 
going ahead by leaps and bounds, all of which shows that insurance in our 
free society is constantly being adapted and extended to new needs. Giving 
all the credit due to the inventors, it is no exaggeration to say that without 
insurance the greater part of modern trade and industry would not have 
come into being. 

From the earliest days British companies have been the pioneers of 
insurance overseas. They opened up in Canada in 1807, in India in the early 
1820's, in America in the "forties, and in Australia before the famous “gold 
rush” of 1851. The variety of risks now insured in London is fascinating. 
An American inventor recently insured a model typewriter equipped with 
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Chinese letters on its journey from New York to Shanghai for $50,000, 
and the stock of a bird’s nest soup dealer in Hong Kong is also insured in 
London. In Malaya a British cash-in-transit policy covers the risk of loss 
of wages, which are dropped from an aeroplane to six or seven rubber 
estates, to avoid the hazardous journey by road. Cash at race meetings 
in Canada is also insured in London against theft, so is the liability risk 
on an amusement park in Israel. British underwriters insure a chain of shops 
in Holland, the terms of the policy covering the owners against damage 
from riot and “roguery”! My last example concerns motor insurance in 
Brazil. In contrast with the unfortunate step taken by the British nationalized 
airways in removing the British flag from our planes, the British insurance 
company operating there issues its policyholders with a card bearing the 
Union Jack; the Brazilians show these cards to their friends with pride, to 
emphasize how wise they are to insure British. 

No wonder! There has been no recorded case of a British insurance 
company failing to pay a claim in any part of the world. Our governments 
have always allowed exchange for the settlement of claims. There are good 
reasons for this—insurance is a most valuable export, and the overseas 
premium income from the fire, accident and marine business of all British 
insurers amounted in 1955 to more than £600 million. The net earnings 
were over £40 million, not as much as from cars or textiles, but as insurance 
involves no raw materials or shipping space, and much less manpower, it 
can also be classed as a major export industry. That a City worker is just 
as productive as a coal miner is a plain fact which I find is news to most 
people. The value of insurance to our national economy is enormous. The 
premium income of the British insurance market from all classes of business 
now amounts to about £1,300 million p.a.—nearly £1,000 million attri- 
butable to the companies and the balance to Lloyds. The companies’ income 
from fire, accident and marine insurance in 1955 was £624 million, and 
from life insurance £474 million, an average of £3 million per day. But 
I want to emphasize that these large figures are in the main the sum of 
many little ones. Every figure represents some personal transaction, asso- 
ciated with the work and achievement and ambitions of individuals in all 
parts of the world. Independence and personal service are, in fact, the chief 
characteristics of insurance in a free society, and they afford the strongest 
argument for maintaining British insurance as free as possible from 
Government control in the future. 

Another characteristic of British insurance is sound finance, and this 
brings me to the political proposals for extending State pensions to which 
T referred at the outset. National Insurance is now running at a deficit— 
the gap between contributions and payments is steadily growing—and we 
are not only robbing Peter to pay Paul, but are robbing Peter’s sons and 
grandsons into the bargain. While the increase in the weekly contribution 
introduced earlier this year covers the extra benefit at the present time, the 
whole National Insurance scheme is not paying its way, and on January 27 
last the Minister of Pensions said that the capital value of the retirement 
“pension” for a married man (with a wife five years younger) who began 
to draw this in February was £2,650. The most he and his employer would 
have paid in contributions was £200—less than a tenth. To find a solution 
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to this serious and pressing problem I suggest that we must stop confusing 
Welfare State benefits with pensions. The former should be paid out of the 
taxes to those in need, whereas pensions should pay their way, i.e. bear a 
proper relation to contributions. The Government Actuary’s latest report 
shows that seven million men and nearly two million women are now 
covered by occupational pension schemes, including some 3} million out of 
nearly four million persons employed in the public service and nationalized 
industries. At the present rate of expansion, I believe the life offices could 
soon provide the other half of the employed population with pensions on 
terms that would satisfy both popular demand and political pressure. At 
the same time, the need for State welfare benefits and the ever-growing 
subsidies involved would be reduced. 

For more than 150 years successive governments have allowed tax deduc- 
tions on life assurance premiums, ever since Pitt introduced this feature 
into the Income Tax Act of 1799. It was at first designed to assist those 
with precarious means to provide for their families, but though many who 
are well off now benefit from this provision, its effect of encouraging regular 
and continuous saving is as valuable as ever. I have not noticed any clamour 
to pay more for National Insuranee stamps and some people already grudge 
their present cost. An extreme view was expressed rather surprisingly by the 
assistant in a village post office who, in accepting the cash for some 
insurance stamps which my wife was buying the other day, remarked, “More 
dead money!” In fact, of course, we are getting better value for the present 
contributions than we are now paying for, but at the expense of the future. 

While there is little evidence that the public wants to pay more for State 
pensions, there is undoubtedly a growing desire for pension rights under 
occupational schemes to be preserved or transferred on a change of employ- 
ment. This is still the exception in life office and pension fund schemes, 
largely because employers have fiitherto used pensions partly to bind 
employees to them, but if the view is accepted that a pension is a form of 
deferred pay, then the right to preserve it on going to another job naturally 
follows. Preservation can be achieved by “freezing” the pension earned to 
date until retirement age, or transferring a capital sum from one fund to 
another where a comparable fund exists, but in either case the employee is 
sure of his pension. In my view the life offices should take a lead in 
encouraging employers to provide these features in all pension schemes. 
They should retain the initiative instead of waiting for this step to be 
enforced by legislation: it would almost certainly be a condition of 
allowing private pension schemes to “opt out” of a State scheme if this 
were introduced. 

Occupational pensions, depending on personal initiative rather than on 
compulsion by the State, are not the whole answer to the complex problem 
of how best to provide fairly and wisely for old age. But by putting more 
and more people into a position where they will not have to depend on 
State aid on retirement, these schemes are freeing the hands of Parliament 
for the drastic revision of National Insurance which is already overdue. 
Unless people are encouraged to stand on their own feet, the Welfare State 
will sooner or later collapse. 


Looking ahead, I commend a positive policy of education and leadership 
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not only in insurance but in many other spheres of our national life—the 
very reverse of a merely negative attitude which tends to exhaust itself in 
controversy rather than constructive advocacy. Ten years in politics and six 
years in uniform, together with a long experience of business, have taught 
me to respect the commonsense of the Englishman provided the facts are 
fully and fairly presented. I suggest that we are too ready to look for the 
worst instead of working for the best. 
JoHN BENN 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


DO not intend to dispute the pros and cons of the public schools from 
I a political or sociological viewpoint, which would be to add fuel to 

a fire which is already out of hand: but rather to consider two more 
positive and constructive points; first, the importance of independence for 
the public schools, and secondly, what they have to offer to our educational 
system as a whole. Most discussion about independence is unprofitably 
doctrinaire. The impression often conveyed is that one side wishes to abolish 
it just because in political principle it cannot tolerate independence, and 
that the other wishes to retain it just because it cannot tolerate subservience; 
and discussion is further confused by being intermingled with accusations 
and rebuttals of social snobbery, class distinction, and so on. But let us 
consider three important facts : — 

1. Independent schools are likely to be more efficient financially than 
those under the control of authorities who are not working in them. 
Financial responsibility, and the observation of due economy, bid fair to 
be more lightly regarded when the burden is shouldered by a variety of 
different people, or by the members of a diversely-composed committee. 
The headmaster and bursar of an independent school, with the guidance 
of the Governors, have to make it pay in order to survive. They alone are 
in a position to know where expenditure is really necessary for the boys’ 
welfare: how the expense of overheads and maintenance staff can be kept 
down to a minimum: which are the strategic points where any extra 
allowances will be most effective. In a community of this kind, financial 
efficiency is essentially a matter of being responsible in fact and not at 
long range, of knowing the ins and outs of particular situations, of 
extemporising and improvising to suit the needs of the moment. Not all 
public schools are generously endowed: quite a few must make themselves 
pay on no better terms than other businesses. From fees, and fees only, 
they have to meet every item of expenditure necessary for maintaining a 
large and complex community. If we compare this with the costs of state 
education, which include not only financial elements common to both (e.g. 
teachers’ salaries and upkeep of buildings), but also a great amount of 
“civil service” expenditure in the form of the educational inspectorate, 
administrative officials in local and central educational offices (and a host 
of other overheads), we may consider that an independent education is not 
such a financial luxury after all. And if we were to compare the per capitu 
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figures for expenditure at a state boarding school or some Service Academy 
with those of an independent public school, I have little doubt that the 
record of the average independent school would show it by comparison to 
be a miracle of financial efficiency. 

2. At least as important as financial independence is the independence 
required for the effective wielding of authority. The reasons why the public 
schools are genuine and strongly-welded communities, in a way which for 
all their noble efforts is so often not true of state schools, are not wholly to 
be sought in their traditional background or the social status of their 
clientele. Even the fact that they are boarding and not day schools is not 
the only reason. It is partly because the whole life of an independent school 
is under central control, the control of the headmaster. The headmaster of 
a state school, be his employers never so liberal in their attitude to his 
authority, cannot but feel himself confined and restricted by countless over- 
riding rules and regulations, often drawn up by people whose interest in the 
matter is not primarily or deeply educational at all. He has to be concerned 
with the Ministry, the Local Educational Authorities, the Town Council, 
the Ratepayers, and many others. Pupils at state schools know this well 
enough: they know that even over matters of discipline the headmaster’s 
hands are only too often tied. In these circumstances, though a check may 
no doubt be put upon the worst disciplinary abuses, much of the power for 
positive action necessary for building up the spirit of a community is 
inevitably lost. The desire of independent schools to remain independent 
is not merely the die-hard and stiff-necked attitude of those who refuse to 
co-operate. It is the feeling, firmly supported by economic and psychological 
facts, that the whole nature of the public school community rests upon 
administrational independence. A community is not merely a collection of 
heterogeneous people thrown together by chance, and educated in the same 
building. At the heart of any integrated community there must live a 
spiritual and moral ideal, which must be grown and fostered by those who 
live and work in the community and who can govern and control it both 
materially and psychologically in the way that they think best. Of course 
this does not ensure that the community is a good one, or the ideals of it 
ennobling; but at least it provides the chance, the conditions which are 
necessary for a good community to emerge. 

3. So far as ownership goes, an independent school (if it belongs to 
anybody) would seem morally to “belong” in some real sense to the parents 
of the pupils, and possibly legally to some extent. The Governors are 
trustees, in a contractual relationship with parents who should have some 
right to be consulted about serious departures from the advertised 
prospectus. It is the parents, after all, who provide the money on which 
the school depends, and who are often in more intimate touch with the 
school than the Governors are. For this reason it would seem proper that 
one or two parents, who are interested parties in the widest sense, should 
be members of the Governing Body. This would be of considerable help to 
the other Governors, for whom distance and other factors may make it 
difficult to keep fully in touch with the spirit and achievements of a School. 
Tt is this sort of close contact and interest which the independent schools 
try to preserve. There has been an increasing demand for such schools 
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“owned” by fee-paying parents; and if the state crushes them or allows 
them to die, it will destroy what is not only one of the best but also one 
of the most sought-after forms of education. We ought, surely, to expand 
it rather than allow it to perish. 

This leads one to consider in a new light the question of what the 
independent schools can offer to the nation as a whole. We cannot any 
longer be content with restricting their advantages within their present 
small limits, if we genuinely believe—as surely we must believe—that these 
advantages are truly educational and not merely a useful weapon in class 
struggle. The public schools offer more than merely the means by which 
the wealthy classes may retain their social status through many generations; 
if that were the whole truth, we should need to do no more than listen to 
left-wing politicians who are justifiably filled with a sense of injustice. 
Nor, on the other hand, are the merits of these schools such as could only 
benefit a particular social or economic stratum; if that were so, we should 
suspect that the merits would not be very considerable. The truth is that 
children and adolescents of the age for which the public and preparatory 
schools cater desperately need a community life. If we do not provide one 
for them in which they can flourish, and achieve both psychological security 
and that inner discipline which goes with it, they tend to form their own 
uncontrolled communities. The existence of Teddy boys and street gangs— 
how far either of these are in themselves good or bad is irrelevant—is 
merely one symptom of a deeply-rooted social problem, basically 
engendered by the almost total absence of a genuine and inspired 
community which can capture the growing child in the way that a good 
independent boarding school can capture him. His physical and intellectual 
development, and above all his confident and secure mental growth, require 
a framework which can support him in the immense difficulties of growing 
up in a changing and neurotic world. 

This, then, is plainly something which has an importance far and away 
greater than the merely political, in the narrow sense of that word. If it is 
true, aS many statesmen even of the extreme left would admit, that in this 
respect the public schools provide an educational standard which is 
admirable, then we should rather be discussing how this standard should 
be extended than disputing whether it should be merely retained. The 
standard should tend to become the norm. Of course the difficulties are 
considerable. We should have to try to spread as much as possible of the 
community spirit found in the best public schools into our other schools. 
This may involve re-thinking our ideas about state control of education as 
a whole, and allowing these other schools a greater measure of real 
independence. It would involve recognition of the importance of community 
as the prime factor in education, as opposed to social equality, the passing 
of examinations, or other important but derivative ends. Certainly it would 
necessitate an unusual willingness on the part of the state and local 
authorities to accept the educational importance of independence, and to 
consider education from the viewpoint of the needs of those being educated 
—a simple demand, one would suppose, but one which is too seldom met 
by educationalists or educational authorities. It would require also an 
altruistic desire, which must have nothing of patronisation about it, on the 
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part of the public schools to spread this concept of an independent and 
integrated community, and to make it very clear that the concept is a 
genuine one and not the self-interested creation or rationalisation of the 
wealthier classes. This is asking a great deal of all parties. But it is possible 
that we may come to see, what I have not space here to set out, how many 
of our social problems, including strikes, crime, juvenile delinquency and 
many other neurotic symptoms of our age, might benefit from such a move- 
ment. In this way what has begun as a small but significant dispute about 
a minority of independent schools may open our minds to the importance 
of educational and social ideals which, amid a welter of argument about 
rules, control, money, class, and academic detail, we only too often forget. 
JOHN SHIRLEY, 
Headmaster, The King’s School, Canterbury. 


THE REPUBLIC OF IRELAND. III 


N January 24, 1949, I asked the Prime Minister at Westminster 

whether, before recognising the Irish Republic, he would demand as 

a preliminary condition that the Government of Eire confirm the 
Tripartite Agreement of 1925, made on the initiative of the Irish Free State 
and ratified by overwhelming majorities of the two Houses of Parliament 
sitting in Dublin, whereby the existing boundary between Northern Ireland 
and the rest of Ireland was guaranteed. Mr. Attlee replied that he had made 
the Government’s position perfectly clear in a statement made to the House 
on November 25. 

A Dublin all-Party anti-partition conference had decided to establish on 
January 27 an anti-partition fund. After a sitting lasting over three hours 
the conference issued the following statement : — 

“The continued domination of a small and privileged ascendancy in a 
portion of our island can hold out a prospect of nothing but bitterness and 
strife.” 

_ Mr. De Valera explained at a Press Conference held on Saturday, 
January 29, that the collection being made all over Eire to support 
Nationalist candidates in the Northern Ireland Election was to bring home 
to as wide a public as possible in Britain, America, Australia, Canada and 
elsewhere the “injustice” of partition. 

The Irish Times reported : — 

“Substantial sums of money have been raised throughout the 26 Counties 
for the financing of the anti-partition campaign; and we understand that 
every candidate in the Six County elections who is opposed to the Border 
will be given the sum of £300 towards his expenses.... Let us for 
a moment examine the latest effusion which has been sent out from the 
Northern capital by four representatives of the chief parties in the Irish 
Republic—Fianna Fail, Fine Gael, Clann na Poblachta and Labour—who 
travelled to the north to ensure that there would be no clash of interests 
between anti-partition candidates. Sir Basil Brooke is described as the 
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‘puppet Premier’; the General Elections are a ‘fake’; the Northern Ireland 
majority become ‘the Quisling Irish’; and the Northern Government is said 
to be ‘wholly Fascist in character and method.’ The sympathy of the 
Northern Irish with the Republic is hardly likely to be fostered by gratuitous 
insults which are calculated to inflame old passions and to frustrate the 
very cause which their authors profess to serve.” 

In the House of Commons on Tuesday, February 8, I asked whether 
the Prime Minister was aware that the Prime Minister of Eire had taken 
steps to give active support to Republican candidates at the Generat 
Election in Northern Ireland, and whether he had protested to the Eire 
Government, now representing a foreign country, against such interference. 
Mr. Attlee replied : — 

“I do not think that any useful purpose would be served by making 
representations to the Eire Government.” 

I put a supplementary question as follows : — 

“Is the Prime Minister not aware that the Prime Minister of Eire 
instituted a collection to be taken last Sunday and the Sunday before in 
every Parish in Eire, and that this money, amounting to a large sum, was 
taken to Belfast by a delegation consisting of two Senators, a Deputy and 
a barrister, and that according to the Jrish Times, a first instalment of £300 
is to be paid to each of the Republican candidates towards his expenses?” 

Mr. Attlee replied : — 

“The hon. Member seems to be giving information rather than asking 
for it.” 

The Government of Eire decided that her declaration of a Republic 
should be made on Easter Monday, 1949, and the Scotsman pointed out 
that: — 

“The date has been chosen as a reminder of the Easter Rebellion of 
1916, when this country was fighting for its life against Germany.” 

I had given notice that I would raise the question of Eire interference 
with the Ulster General Election in the Debate on the Adjournment, but 
I was requested by Mr. Noel-Baker, the Secretary of State for Common- 
wealth Relations, to postpone this topic in view of the talks which were 
then proceeding. 

The office of the United Kingdom representative in Dublin announced 
on April 18, 1949, that the title of His Majesty’s representative would 
be in future “The United Kingdom representative with the Republic of 
Ireland” instead of “The United Kingdom representative to Eire” as the 
title had been up to that date. 

Mr. De Valera took part in a debate at the meeting of the Fleet Street 
Parliament which took place at the Church House, Westminster, on May 
3, 1949. He moved “That this House is of the opinion that the partition 
of Ireland should be brought to an end” and he was opposed by myself. 
I had learnt that the Ireland Bill would be available at the Votes Office 
of the House of Commons at 6.30 p.m. after the debate had already begun, 
and | made arrangements for a copy of it to be delivered to me at Church 
House by special messenger, and in the peroration to my speech I read this 
very important clause in the Bill : — 

“It is hereby declared that Northern Ireland remains part of His Majesty’s 
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Dominions and of the United Kingdom and it is hereby affirmed that in 
no event will Northern Ireland or any part thereof cease to be part of His 
Majesty’s Dominions and of the United Kingdom without the consent of 
the Parliament of Northern Ireland.” 

According to a correspondent of the Press : — 

“It was this announcement that undoubtedly upset Mr. De Valera and 
caused him in his reply to abandon the coolness and deliberation which he 
showed during his first speech. He spoke vehemently and almost 
incoherently after he had learnt the nature of the guarantee clause for 
Northern Ireland.” 

The Bill fully accepted the setting up of the “Republic of Ireland” but 
owing to the guarantee clause Mr. Costello moved in the Dail on May 10 
a protest against the British Government’s Ireland Bill. In moving 
the resolution Mr. Costello said that he wished to issue a most solemn 
warning that the action that was being taken by Great Britain was fraught 
with difficulties and dangers. It would seem that after 160 years of history 
the British Government had learnt nothing. He said : — 

“We make this protest in the unified voice of the whole country against 
the further tightening of the ligature fastened around the body of Ireland.” 

He went on to say : — 

“We can hit Britain in her prestige, in her pride and in her pocket, and 
every effort we can make, we will, if we are faced with this terrible 
alternative.” 

He was supported by Mr. De Valera who said : — 

“Why should Britain, in this wanton way, try to assert a claim which she 
knows will be resisted so long as the Irish people exist? Britain will have 
to undo this wrong.” 

Mr. De Valera suggested that even at that late hour they might try to 
get people of influence, such as the Commonwealth statesmen, to intervene. 

When the resolution came before the Eire Senate, Professor W. B. 
Stanford of Dublin University advised against the use of violent language. 
Accusations of disloyalty and treachery would do no good. The tone and 
purpose of the clause objected to in the British Bill was to transfer the 
ultimate decision on partition from Westminster to Stormont. They must 
ask whether it was not more democratic to leave the final word to the 
majority in Northern Ireland—or, to put it more urgently, did they want 
to force unification against the will of 800,000 Irishmen? 

When Mr. Attlee moved the Second reading of the Ireland Bill in the 
House of Commons he replied to the attacks which had come from Mr. 
Costello. He said that it was not the Government of the United Kingdom, 
but the Government of the Republic of Ireland, which, in Mr. Costello’s 
words, had “tightened the ligature fastened round the body of Ireland.” 
It was the act of the Eire Government itself in deciding to leave the 
Commonwealth which had made inevitable a declaration as to the position 
of that part of Ireland which was continuing in the Commonwealth. He 
said : — 

“We recognise the authority of the Parliament of Eire—the new 
Republic of Ireland—to act on behalf of the people of Eire in carrying out 
their decision to leave the Commonwealth. But equally, we recognise the 
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right of the Parliament of Northern Ireland to decide, on the part of the 
people of Northern Ireland, to stay in or to leave the United Kingdom and 
Commonwealth.” 

The Ireland Bill was given a Second Reading after the motion for its 
rejection, moved by Mr. Beattie, Labour member for West Belfast, had 
been defeated by 317 votes to 12. Mr. Chuter Ede, the Home Secretary, in 
supporting the Bill, referred to a poster “ARM NOW TO TAKE THE 
NORTH” which had been seen by Colonel Haughton, Unionist member for 
Antrim, the day before in Harcourt Street, Dublin, and said that if the 
paragraph in the Ireland Bill giving the pledge to Northern Ireland had 
not been justified before “it would have been by the Dublin posters.” 

The third reading of the Ireland Bill took place on May 17, 1949. I 
said : — 

“This State of Northern Ireland was definitely, absolutely and voluntarily 
accepted by the Irish Free State in 1925, and, therefore, I consider it a 
breach of faith to go back on that extremely solemn Agreement which has 
not yet been in force for even a quarter of a century. . . . How can we now 
throw that voluntary Agreement into the melting pot and say that we refuse 
to accept the clause which does nothing more than ratify that Agreement?” 

The Third Reading of the Ireland Bill was passed by the House of 
Commons without a division and went up to the House of Lords where 
the Lord Chancellor moved the Second Reading on May 23. He said he 
was not happy that he had to introduce the measure but believed that it—or 
something like it—was an absolute necessity in view of what had happened 
for which His Majesty’s Government was not responsible. . . . He found no 
consolation in the theory that he should rejoice because a new nation was 
born. He maintained that the member states of the British Commonwealth 
were nations in the full sense of the word. He regretted profoundly that 
a great parent race like the Irish thought it necessary to separate themselves 
from Great Britain when the world was confronted with the dangers of 
gross materialism. The Marquis of Salisbury said that evidently something 
had to be done to introduce a measure to clarify the position resulting from 
Eire’s departure from the British Commonwealth of Nations, but what 
caused anxiety was the nature of the settlement proposed in the Bill. 
Many would feel that it enshrined an extremely generous offer on the part 
of the United Kingdom. It provided immense advantages for Ireland. Irish 
citizens who happened to be resident in this country were to be treated in 
all respects as if Ireland were still a member of the family, and it enabled 
the Irish people in matters of trade to enjoy all the advantages available 
to members of the Commonwealth. No such offer was ever made in the 
history of the world by one independent nation to another. 

_ Viscount Samuel, representing the Liberal Party, said that it was 
impossible to deny that there were differences between the people of the 
Six Counties in Northern Ireland—or the majority of them—and the 26 
Counties in Southern Ireland. If the people of Northern Ireland thought 
that, he did not see how they could be pressed to surrender their view and 
amalgamate with the rest of Ireland. It would seem that the purpose of Eire 
in deciding to become an independent Republic was to secure the reunion 
of Ireland, but if they regarded that as a matter of the highest importance, 
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they have now taken the one step most calculated to defeat that purpose. 
Sir Basil Brooke, speaking on June 1, 1949, described the past year as 
a momentous one for Ulster, and said that on the one hand they had seen 
the southern part of the island become a Republic, and on the other hand 
they had heard the voice of Ulster, at the last Election, raised overwhelm- 
ingly for the preservation of unity with Great Britain. In another speech 
Viscount Brookeborough gave wise counsel to his hearers when he said : — 
“Although Ulster and Eire cannot unite, they can be good neighbours— 
on this condition, that each recognises the right of the other to shape its 
destiny in its own way without interference. That is true democracy; it is 


also sound statesmanship.” 
DouaGias L. Savory. 


THE SECOND EMPIRE. XIX. OLLIVIER 


MILE OLLIVIER occupies a place apart in the drama of the Second 
Beempire for he had been a critic before he was called to the helm. 

Matched against Thiers, Gambetta and Clemenceau, he was a 
comparatively light weight, but he was much more than a mere windbag. 
Fate dealt hardly with him by severing the thread of the Liberal experiment 
—largely his own creation—almost as soon as it was spun, and it is idle 
to speculate whether under happier circumstances it might have been a 
success. 

His father, a zealous republican and a friend of Mazzini, had welcomed 
the fall of the Monarchy, had represented Marseilles during the Second 
Republic, was exiled at the coup d'état, and only returned after the general 
amnesty of 1859. The son, who was less of a radical, studied law in Paris, 
obtained an administrative post in the Department of the Bouches du 
Rh6ne, and rose to a Prefecture at the age of twenty-three. Sickened by 
local intrigues, he migrated to the capital in 1849 and slowly worked up a 
practice at the bar. Defeating an official candidate in a Paris constituency 
in 1857, he took the oath to the régime and joined a little group known 
as Les Cing, of which he and Jules Favre, another eloquent young lawyer, 
were the principal spokesmen. “It is unlikely,” he wrote, “that the Emperor 
will issue his Acte Additionnel (a reference to his uncle’s action during 
the Hundred Days), but it is not impossible. If he continues his autocracy 
I shall have no mercy on him. If he changes I must aid him.” 
With his silvery tongue he was soon a marked man. Montalembert 
described him in 1858 as to all appearances a real liberal. He had never 
shared Victor Hugo’s pathological hatred of the usurper and his verdict, 
delivered after the Empire had passed into history, was one of acquittal. 
The principal actor, he declared, who had been denounced as a new 
Judas or Tiberius, a pickpocket and buccaneer, had implemented the 
wishes of an immense majority as subsequently expressed in a plebiscite. 
Realizing that a coup d'état was practicable only when already tacitly 
agreed by the general will, he hesitated. “Yes, he hesitated. Not through 
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lack of courage, for dangers never daunted him; the more menacing 
they were the calmer he became. Had he not heard the millions of voices 
crying out in every form and on all occasions: We are perishing; deliver 
us from our revolutionary enemies and our Parliamentary saviours? Yes, 
he had heard them. What then held him back? His oath.” A surgical 
operation was required by the desperate illness of the patient. The news 
of the arrest of leading generals and politicians was hailed with delight. 
The bloodshed on December 4 was an accident, the ensuing plebiscite an 
absolution and a mandate; the wholesale arrests and deportations were 
the work of his entourage. He promised George Sand a general amnesty 
but was overborne by Saint-Arnaud and others who warned him that 
the reds were preparing civil war. “While I deplore the necessity of a 
coup and the breaking of an oath, justice impels me to declare that 
December 2 was a salutary as Brumaire. Most of the protesters had 
advised or planned a similar action, and called it a crime merely because 
they had not committed it themselves. Posterity will pronounce no male- 
diction on the Prince who, at the peril of his life and fame, saved France and 
Europe from a convulsion and the principles of 1789 from collapse. The 
Orleans decrees were in accordance with precedent and were not 
confiscations. In reading this glowing tribute we must bear in mind that 
the vindication of his old master was essential to the defence of his own 
record. 

Though he accepted the coup d'état he disapproved of the deportations 
and thought the proclamation of the Empire a mistake. For the moment, 
no doubt, order was more desirable than liberty, but he had always 
dreamed of combining a strong executive with representative institutions. 

The slight thaw of autocracy in 1860 evoked a warm tribute to the ruler 
which shocked his republican friends. In appealing for a free press in 
1861 he invited the Emperor to give himself the supreme pleasure of 
granting liberty to a great nation. Announcing his intention to leave the 
opposition, he explained his actions as a symbol not of surrender but of 
hope. Morny’s death in 1865 was a blow to Walewski, his successor as 
President of the Chamber, carried little weight, and Prince Napoleon’s 
patronage was a liability rather than an asset. At his first visit to the 
Tuileries in 1865 he pleaded for free elections and a free press. Though 
no promises were made, the two men took a liking to each other which 
never waned. 

At the close of 1866, when the prestige of the Empire throughout 
Europe was at its lowest ebb, Ollivier was offered the Ministry of 
Education with the task of explaining the policy of the Government, but 
refused on the ground that responsibility without power was not worth 
having. Pressed by Walewski he drafted a memorandum on the changes 
he desired, above all greater freedom for the Press, adding that he was 
incapable of defending causes in which he did not believe. The document 
was approved by Walewski, who renewed his appeal for collaboration 
in flattering words. “Without you nothing is possible. You hold in your 
hands the destinies of the country. You will either save us or plunge us 
into the abyss.” Walewski showed the memorandum to the Emperor 
who invited the author for a talk on January 7, 1867. 
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Ollivier: The mainspring of your government has been confidence in 
your strength of will. Now people think you are ill and losing grip. If the 
malaise is not to become a serious peril, you must demonstrate your 
initiative, not by war but by bold liberal measures. 

Emperor: What sort? 

Ollivier: Above all the affirmation of peace. Appoint a Foreign Minister 
known everywhere as a man of peace. Then let your Ministers appear in 
the Chamber. 

Emperor: Are you not afraid that would mean reviving the Parliamen- 
tary régime? 

Ollivier: The Chamber would have no more power than today. 

Emperor: 1 agree that I must do something definite and liberal, but I 
am doubtful about the right moment. Should I not seem to be asking 
pardon for our reverses in Mexico and Germany? Would not concessions 
at this moment weaken me? 

Ollivier: 1 believe they would reassure public opinion. 

Emperor: Would it not be said that I had abdicated to my Ministers? 

Ollivier: That is what they are saying now. A new course would denote 
a new energy. 

Emperor: Would it not be best to postpone it till after the voting of the 
Address? 

Ollivier: That would look like submission to their demands. Announce 
your reforms in your Speech from the Throne, which would be all the more 
impressive because no one expects a liberal move. 

Emperor: My only wish is to do good. If I did not think I was of use 
to the country I would go at once. And you? I hear you are unwilling to 
take office. 

Ollivier: That is so; please do not press me. My support will be of most 
value as an independent. 

Emperor: So be it, but I only restore your liberty for the moment. 


Ollivier: Thank you, Sire. So long as you employ the immense talent 
of Rouher you need no one else. 

Since collaboration with Rouher was impracticable the ruler would have 
to choose between them. Next day he wrote a grateful letter in his own 
hand. “Our talk has left the best impression. It is a great satisfaction to 
converse with a man whose lofty and patriotic sentiments transcend small 
personal and party interests.” A second interview proved less rewarding, 
for it was easier to persuade the open-minded Dictator than his wife or 
his political chief of staff. In a talk with Ollivier the Empress urged 
postponement and consultation of the Council of Ministers, while Rouher 
was annoyed with Walewski for approaching their master behind his back. 
The Emperor announced his decision in the Moniteur of January 19, 1867, 
to “extend public liberties without compromising the power entrusted to 
me by the nation.” The principal concessions were the substitution of the 
right of interpellation for the debate on the Address, and greater freedom 
of the press. This advance seemed too cautious for Ollivier and too 
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adventurous for the Old Guard. After threatening to resign, Rouher stayed 
on at the urgent request of the Empress and received the Ministry of 
Finance. 

Though Ollivier had to wait three more years before his demand for 
teal authority was met, he was convinced that the Liberal Empire was 
bound to come and was impossible without him. Once again he appealed 
to the Emperor to assert himself. “The reforms of January 19 have done 


* more harm than good because they have been half-heartedly implemented. 


You must repair this error. You are surrounded by a Ministry and a 
Chamber equally unpopular and despised; get rid of them. Appoint a 
homogeneous and liberal Ministry, dissolve the Chamber and hold an 
election. If you think the plan too rash, try another. Don’t abdicate in 
favour of Rouher. Create a constitutional government. I am sorry to write 
like this, but I am too attached to you to withhold this warning.” The 
Emperor thanked him for his advice, but explained that a captain does not 
change his crew when there are clouds on the horizon. “I regret to discover 
that our country is less ripe for reforms than I thought. Look at the papers, 
and tell me if they do not disgust you with liberty of the press. Though 
not discouraged I am sad to witness the trend of events.” 

The elections in May, 1869, revealed the growing strength of the 
Republicans; votes for the Government were only four to three, in Paris 
only one in four. Rouher strove to prevent the election of his rival, not 
only in Paris, where he lost his seat, but in the Var. Here, however, the 
Emperor intervened, and Ollivier, standing as an Independent, was 
returned. Though there were only 40 Opposition members in the new 
Chamber, eight more than in the old, their influence was immensely 
enhanced by the knowledge that the great cities were behind them. Inter- 
preting the verdict as a notice to the Old Guard to quit, Olivier secured 
the support of 116 Deputies, not including 30 Republicans, for a request 
for responsible government. The Emperor accepted the plan with the 
proviso that Ministers would continue to depend on himself alone. Some 
minor increases were granted in the powers of the Chamber, but of wider 
significance was the dropping of Rouher from the colourless caretaker 
government now installed. 

In 1860, comments Ollivier, the Emperor could give or withhold liberty; 
in 1867 he had much less choice; in 1869 he had no option. It imposed 
itself on him both as a necessity and as his salvation. His only choice 
was between a grudging and a confident advance. Of the agents of the 
coup détat Morny and Saint-Arnaud were dead, while two survivors 
General Fleury and Maupas, welcomed the experiment. “The authoritarian 
Empire,” declared the former Prefect of Police, “has reached its last hour; 
the Liberal Empire will form the impregnable foundation of the dynasty. 
We are entering a new era, and we must be blind not to have faith in its 
future.” Hearing rumours that Persigny was out of favour and planned to 
lead the opposition to the new course, Ollivier appealed to his old friend 
for support on the ground that the irreconcilables would find less to attack 
under a more flexible régime. “You are aware I did not advise the change,” 
replied the impenitent authoritarian; “but I am too devoted to the country 
and the Emperor to place my own opinions above the public sentiment. 
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I have never believed and never shall believe that a Bonapartist régime 
can support liberty in any form, but the men of December like myself 
must recognise that our réle is finished. It is not for us to lead the new 
generation along the new path for we should excite mistrust.” 

Summoned to Compiégne Ollivier spoke from his heart. “Persevere in 
the new course but take a firmer line with the declared enemies of the 
Empire. The more liberty is allowed, the stronger the Government must be. 
To expose a hesitant Ministry to an unbridled press is not liberalism but 
abdication. Do you imagine that if I were in power I would tolerate 
Gambetta and his friends preaching revolt? Though the press must remain 
free I would punish sedition in every shape; but only a homogeneous 
Ministry of a constitutional character could undertake that task.” 

Emperor: 1 could not accept your friend Prince Napoleon. He is always 
criticising, and he takes a malign pleasure when things go wrong. 

Ollivier: Give him another chance, say as Minister of Marine in an 
Ollivier Cabinet. 

Emperor: Will you give me your collaboration? 

Ollivier: Yes, Sire, if you think it necessary, but not with your present 
Ministers. 

Emperor: It would be painful to dismiss them at this moment; perhaps 
in a month. 

By the end of 1869 all obstacles had been removed. The caretaker 
Government was dismissed, and on December 28 the Moniteur published 
a letter from the Emperor inviting Ollivier to propose members of a 
homogeneous Cabinet representing a majority in the Chamber to aid him 
in working the new constitutional system. At last Ollivier was ready for the 
call. “Sire,” he wrote, “it needs a violent effort on my part to plunge into 
the conflict, and I do so only because I have faith in Your Majesty. I count 
on your support against intrigues and on your benevolence towards my 
failings. We shall have painful times but we shall triumph. What glory you 
will deserve in history when you have instituted free government and barred 
the way to revolution. In this enterprise, worthy of a great heart, I offer 
you everything I possess of goodwill and brain.” Ollivier, reported the 
Austrian Ambassador on November 25, was described by the Emperor as 
an honest man, very energetic and very able, incompetent only in foreign 
affairs. He coveted the Foreign Office, but his request was refused. The 
Emperor, reported Metternich, was very sincere in his constitutionalism; 
but his habits and traditions above all his personal pre-eminence, forbade 
the complete self-effacement which the majority would desire and even 
demand. 

G. P. Goocu. 


(To be continued.) 














STANLEY SPENCER AT COOKHAM 


WENTY-SEVEN AND A QUARTER miles from London, says the 

railway guide of Cookham, the Berkshire village, where for most of 

June, the painter Stanley Spencer held an exhibition. On the left, as 
one enters Cookham from the bridge, the name-board of the Ferry Hotel 
proclaims the precincts of Stanley Spencer country, having been designed 
by the artist himself. Alighting at the Tarry Stone, an old carved seat set 
in the High Street, one sees the Church of Holy Trinity, its red and white 
crusader flag fluttering from its mast on the tower. Cookham Church is 
over eight hundred years old. Before the Romans and the Saxons came, 
there were settlements here of pre-historic man, their relics resting in 
Reading Museum. To see Cookham, with its ancient cared-for houses, its 
ample leaf-fringed mansions, and its rich water-meadows is to make contact 
with that spirit of place which has meant so much to this universal artist 
whose roots are fastened so firmly in the locale. 

On the afternoon of my visit, Spencer was painting a scene in the church- 
yard. A little man, in a much-worn suit, with a kind of short-sighted 
visionary stare emphasised by the spectacles he wore, he sat on a chair 
before his easel, sipping tea from a blue cup and chatting freely with 
passers-by. (A notice nailed to a near-by post asked visitors not to distract 
Mr. Spencer who was anxious to complete his painting of the church. 
This request, I may say, went unheeded; and the artist. with all his fund 
of naturalness, could not himself help abetting the process.) Spencer had 
lived in Cookham all his life, and again and again he spoke of the needs 
to strike roots if one was painting a scene outside of one’s native haunts. 
He had painted such scenes in his landscapes of the Clyde; but, essentially, 
it was easier to nourish and realise these roots when they existed in the 
soil of one’s birthplace. Another phrase I heard him use was: “One must 
build oneself a nest,” and thinking of some of his religious paintings, with 
figures cavorting in the skies (The Angels of the Apocalypse, for example). 
T understood how even the air of a place, as well as its earth, may appear 
to bear “a local habitation and a name.” 

Spencer was born in 1891, and his Slade School education in London 
did not succeed in eradicating the unabashed countryman in him. His mind, 
his speech, his art and vision, have a rustic immediacy and directness 
which cannot be smiled out of countenance. He is, at the same time, naive 
and very knowing; simple and subtle; inspired and shrewd. What he is 
not is the least bit pretentious, complicated or calculating. He accepts him- 
self and his world in “ease of heart.” There were over 70 pictures 
on exhibit, most of the Biblical subjects being hung in the Church; while 
the portraits, done in the last eight years, and other subjects adorned the 
walls of the adjoining vicarage. 

Spencer’s overtly Scriptural paintings have often been called apocalyptic. 
As the critic R. H. Wilenski has remarked: “He never professes to see 
visions, as Blake did, or to hear voices. But he does rely completely on 
his reading of the Bible as the fountain spring for his action as a 
religious artist; images form in his mind from that reading; he records those 
images at once and precisely in drawing; and if when painting his pictures 
he departs here or there from those first drawings he always feels that, 
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to that extent, he has failed in a personal mission.” One of the features 
of the Book of Revelations is the foretold transformation of the world : 
the moon as red as blood, the graves giving up their dead, the opening 
of the seven seals. Spencer conveys a sense of such changes, but always 
with an underlying feeling for the continued naturalness, the mundane 
homeliness of these last proceedings. So in The Resurrection of the Good 
and Bad, his figures—pulled out by divine magnetism—wear an early 
twentieth century dress. One, clad in blouse and skirt, rises with the turf 
of the grave still clinging like a matted fur to her back. Another, in a 
plum-coloured dress and widow’s weeds, looks like a frumpish grandmother. 
Only the angel with his trumpet (and his angels never quite satisfy Spencer) 
wears the white celestial night-gown which for angels, in painting, appears 
de rigeur. In another work The Crucifixion, the artisans fastening the 
figures to the crosses carry the nails between their teeth and wear red 
draymen’s bonnets, such as the painter has seen brewery-men wear while 
unloading at “The Bel and Dragon.” And the scene where time and 
eternity crossed, nearly two thousand years ago at Golgotha, is visualized 
by Spencer in local terms, so that we see half-timbered houses, such as 
are to be found at Cookham, on the outskirts of the mound with its 
crosses. 

The way in which the genius loci makes itself known to him throws a 
light on the mind’s creative workings. A pure delineation of objectivity 
is not what Spencer intends. “What we see is also us,” he has remarked; 
but that seeing need not be literally transcribed. In a Personal Note to 
the catalogue he analyses the functioning of this powerful sense of place. 
“It was when I painted what I imagined,” he tells us, “that I came nearer 
to the feeling Cookham gave me. There was nothing in these works that 
bore any specific similarity to any one part of the village. Sometimes in 
fact, I noticed something which I had thought was very Cookham in one 
of those imagined Cookham paintings and realized that no such place 
as I had painted was anywhere to be found. I would hunt about everywhere 
for it and then conclude that I had gone one better than Cookham in 
expressing this special atmosphere.” 

Spencer speaks with an easy frankness about the quality of his paintings. 
Some he thinks “very good,” “quite genuine”; others, he feels, have not 
truly come off. Best known for his Biblical paintings, in which he has 
achieved something analogous to Shakespeare in modern dress, he does 
not believe they represent his finest work. What he has to say on this 
point has bearings on a sacramental view of art (a sacrament, we remember, 
is “the outward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace”). A 
religious painting, he remarks, “is not necessarily a painting having a 
specific religious subject but something where you feel its presence.” “I 
am thinking,” he continues, “of the Swan Upping picture, for instance. 
I have to confess that I actually thought of that painting while in Church.” 
The work in question has been accepted by a vast consensus of critics 
as a picture of high significance. Painted during the First World War, from 
the path by Turk’s Boat House, it shows the swans being taken from the 
river to receive their annual marking. But upon this traditional tow-path 
event, a charged and numinous light has been shed over and above the 
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Occasion’s warrant. The white dazzle of the swans, the blue vigour of 
the sky, the figures holding the birds in their arms or those who watch 
from the boat-house or the bridge, are lit with a kindle of ritualistic meaning. 
“Everything,” William Blake assures us, “is holy”; but only seldom does 
this knowledge get expressed. Words, of course, are a poor medium for 
adumbrating this mode of revelation. As Ludwig Wittgenstein puts it. 
“There is indeed the inexpressible. This shows itself; it is the mystical”; 
and again, “What can be shown, cannot be said.” These two dicta might 
well be printed at the head of any catalogue or monograph on Spencer’s 
painting. They would help the viewer to find his way in. 

Indeed they might also assist in dispelling the notion of Spencer as a 
literary painter, for nothing is farther from a true definition. Like the 
Victorian panoramist Frith, Spencer is sometimes drawn to scenes of 
public occasion. A concourse of people fascinates him, and such works 
as Unveiling a War Memorial at Cookham and Christ Preaching at 
Cookham Regatta remind us in a fashion of Derby Day. But anecdote or 
story have no part in these communal visions of Spencer. And if he is 
concerned, as he sometimes is, with the drama of the scene he is painting, 
it is always the visual not theatrical crisis which he wishes to emphasize. 
This is made evident in The Crucifixion where the figure of Christ occupies 
a secondary position in the painting. Here the focal point is one of the 
thieves, whose agony-contorted face confronts the more indrawn counten- 
ance of Jesus. The horror of the scene is certainly heightened by this 
swapping of accents. 

Critics have been over-prone to treat Stanley Spencer as a Samuel 
Palmer figure: to see his early years as years of vision, and his later work 
as the product of a colourful but uninspired naturalism. Apart from the 
artist’s occasional excursions into the realm of portrait-painting, I see 
no justification for this view. The Crucifixion (with its superb Blakean 
figure of the golden-haired, wild-eyed, pain-encompassed thief) was painted 
in 1958, while the series entitled Christ Preaching at Cookham Regatta 
all date from 1953. Abundance, in the sense of physical plenty, is another 
“note” of Spencer’s painting. Often this appears in his handling of figures, 
in his anatomical generosity. Stockiness, sturdiness, a Ceres-like fullness, 
are the regular traits of Spencer’s men and women. Whether we consider 
the buxom figure of Our Lady talking to her cousin Elizabeth (The 
Visitation, 1913), the dirigible-looking celestial sowers (The Angels of 
the Apocalypse, 1949), or the potentially erotic feminine forms (Four 
Girls, 1957), the same amplitude and largesse meets us. “Life,” as Blake 
noted, “delights in life.” 

On the evening of my visit Spencer was to talk in the village church 
about his painting and his ‘theory of art. Ruffling his grey untidy hair, 
with its uncombed school-boy fringe, or nursing the back of his neck with 
his hand, he did not aspire to the niceness of rhetoric. But for all his 
casual digressive delivery, sincerity and naturalness made their effect. 
He had declined to use an amplifier, feeling this aid an artificial barrier. 
He dropped his voice often, so one sometimes missed his words; but 
those that reached the ear made good the loss. His conception of art 
was clearly linked with the potency of childhood impressions. He recalled, 
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as a boy, walking down the School Lane beside the church, while repeating 
to himself: “Imagination is the barest reality.” Pointing to a pew before 
him, he told us that was where he used to sit and “Where I do still 
sit sometimes”; adding that he did not like change. But all our life is a 
metamorphosis, and Spencer thought one of the functions of art was to 
take us back, to make us one again, with the sensation of childhood 
intimations. To make this return is to re-discover the seed, the root, of 
this “final us.” Art, he said, is like the white stone spoken of in the Book 
of Revelations: it has our own name written within it. Painting, then, 
should be able to reveal not only the outward form of our bodies but 
also the inward shape of our souls. The vision of an artist should be 
spiritual X-ray. 

Lyricism is the breath of Spencer’s painting. It is there in the buoyancy, 
the freshness, of the light; in the vent, the thrust and blow of colours; and 
in the assertive epiphany of forms. “Wonder,” writes Kierkegaard, “‘is 
the sense immediacy has of God and is the beginning of all deeper 
understanding.” And it is from this feeling of wonder that Spencer’s vision 
is continually refuelled. His own pictures constitute a kind of Te Deum 
for things providentially vouchsafed him. “The greatest wish in a human 
being is to say ‘thank you’ nicely” is how he has simply expressed it. 
Amazement and homeliness in this artist are never very far apart. 

DEREK STANFORD. 


ST. LUBBOCK’S DAY 


N earnest leader-writer of 1871 was certain that “although the people 

may forget a great many deeds of glory and names of renown, they 

will never forget him who has given them a new and universal day 
of repose and recreation”—yet how many of this year’s August Bank 
Holiday crowds will have heard of the great Victorian to whom their thanks 
are due? Had the “new statute holiday in August” been called “St. 
Lubbock’s Day,” as some half-seriously suggested at the time, it would 
have perpetuated the name of its originator—Sir John Lubbock, later Lord 
Avebury, distinguished scientist, politician and banker, who introduced and 
skilfully piloted on to the Statute Book the far-reaching Bank Holiday Act 
of 1871. It was the first of 29 bills Lubbock successfully sponsored during 
a long parliamentary career. From 1870 to 1900 he represented first 
Maidstone and then the University of London: for the last 13 years of his 
life he sat in the House of Lords, taking his title from the famous Wiltshire 
monoliths he helped preserve from spoilation at the outset of his public 
life. 

Born at Westminster in 1834, son of Sir John William Lubbock, the 
mathematician and astronomer, young John had left Eton at 14 to enter 
the family banking house. Often working 18 hours a day, he pursued his 
studies with immense zeal and quickly made his mark in half a dozen 
different fields of science as well as becoming a leading City spokesman. 
Besides lecturing widely on every aspect of natural history and travelling 
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in many countries to gather material for the numerous volumes that flowed 
from his pen, holding office in various learned societies and banking 
associations, and serving on many Government commissions and scientific 
committees, he found time to pursue an active parliamentary career and 
for a while to act as chairman of the London County Council. His home 
at High Elms, only 16 miles from London Bridge but then in the heart of 
the country, was near Down, where at 16 he had given his first lecture to 
the villagers. Lubbock owed much to the early encouragement and intimate 
friendship of his famous neighbour, Charles Darwin, who once confessed 
“how on earth you find time for all you do is a mystery to me.” Yet 
Lubbock was the very antithesis of a cloistered scholar. He enjoyed 
hunting, dancing and social life generally; he was a keen and useful 
cricketer, who used to improve his batting by early morning practice against 
the bowling of the West Kent professional, Joseph Wells—father of H. G. 
Wells. In politics, he was a liberal, a zealous Free Trader and opponent of 
Socialism but never a strict party man. When, at the third attempt, he 
entered the Commons in 1870, he set himself certain limited objectives— 
the promotion of science and preservation of ancient national monuments 
was linked with endeavours “to secure some additional holidays and some 
shortening of hours for the most hardly-worked classes of the community.” 
The battle of Shop Hours was a long one, not finally gained until Sir 
Winston Churchill’s measure of 1911, but the Bank Holiday Act proved 
an unexpectedly easy triumph, achieved during Lubbock’s first year at 
Westminster. 

At that time, the Saturday half-holiday was becoming common in 
industry and most manual workers stopped for a week or more during local 
“wakes,” but although the rising tempo of city life made them more 
necessary and railway development more practicable, holidays were still a 
privilege largely denied to clerks and shop assistants, whose employers 
were often hostile to the very idea of relaxation, even for themselves. 
London employees no longer enjoyed holidays on fair or Tyburn hanging 
days. The Bank of England had closed for 47 holidays in 1761 but only 
four were given after 1834. For most clerks, holidays meant no more than 
Good Friday, a statutory bank holiday since 1800, and Christmas Day—and 
only the former when Christmas fell on a Sunday. Late one February 
evening in 1871, Lubbock obtained leave to bring in his modest-sounding 
bill “to amend the law relating to the payment of bills of exchange and 
promissory notes falling due on bank holidays.” Disraeli was unwilling to 
give it Government approval and even Lubbock’s own supporters seriously 
doubted whether it stood a chance—yet it received Royal Assent within 
three months, meeting no opposition in either House and actually having 
its scope extended by the Lords further than its promoter had dared 
to hope. As Lubbock later wrote: “Its easy passage was, I believe, partly 
the result of an accident. On the old holidays, Bills of Exchange were payable 
the day previously. We felt that it would be difficult to extend this to the 
new holidays and after some consideration we determined to propose that 
they should be payable the day after instead of before. Hence, we had to 
devise some special name for the new holidays, and we called them Bank 
Holidays. If we had called our bill the General Holiday Bill or the National 
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Holiday Bill, I doubt not it would have been opposed; but the modest name 
of ‘Bank Holiday’ attracted no attention and roused no opposition.” 

Lubbock’s draft bill received endorsement from the leading newspapers, 
while banking interests welcomed a measure “conferring a boon upon 
bankers’ clerks which they have well deserved by their uniform diligence 
and attention to business”: the clerks themselves hastened to petition 
Parliament’s favourable consideration. A few voices queried the propriety 
of legislative interference in favour of particular sections of the 
community, while others urged that there should be six bank holidays 
instead of the four a year proposed. As passed by the Commons in March, 
the bill covered Easter and Whit Mondays, “the first such weekday in 
August as is not a Saturday,” and Boxing Day only when a Monday. In 
May the Lords showed their approval of new secular holidays as “a step 
in harmony with the social tendencies of the times.” They restored the 
separate provision for Scotland, earlier excluded by a Commons amend- 
ment, extended another clause to make Boxing Day a holiday if it fell on 
any week-day, and then proceeded to gladden Lubbock’s heart by agreeing 
with Lord Salisbury that “no good purpose would be served by confining 
the action of the bill to banks alone.” They resolved that no-one was to 
be “compellable to make any payment or to do any act upon any such 
bank holidays which he would not be compellable to do or make on 
Christmas Day and Good Friday, and that such obligation shall be trans- 
ferred to the following day.” Cumbersome, permissive and ambiguous as 
it was, nevertheless the spirit and letter of this new clause gave the bill 
national application to all walks of life and opened the way to the universal 
enjoyment of “bank” holidays . . . which was exactly what Lubbock had 
hoped for. The energetic young scientist—he had only just celebrated his 
37th birthday—had probably found time for a little careful “lobbying.” The 
bill came down from the Lords late at night. The Commons accepted their 
amendments without debate, giving the measure its third reading at 2 a.m.— 
quite irregularly, for it was not on the order paper and the House was so 
thin that it could easily have been counted out had anyone raised the point. 
Royal Assent was speedily signified on May 25, in good time for Whit 
Monday. Thus, almost casually, did Parliament for the first time legislate 
into existence a completely new secular holiday. 

Whit, like Easter Monday was already a traditional holiday, which bank 
clerks now shared—they showed their gratitude by subscribing a testimonial 
fund of 14,000 shillings, which Lubbock used to found prizes and scholar- 
ships at the City of London College and Maidstone Grammar School—but 
the radical innovation of 1871 was the “statute holiday” in the best month 
of the year, quickly to confirm Lubbock’s belief that it would become “the 
national holiday.” Lacking the sanction of custom, the first August Bank 
Holiday was only partially observed outside London. Liverpool put up 
shutters for the day but aithough Manchester warehouses closed. mills 
remained at work. In some provincial centres the day passed almost 
unnoticed: elsewhere public opinion became vocal for general adoption 
of the new holiday; the mayor of Reading called a town’s meeting to 
consider the matter—on Bank Holiday night. Many West End shops kept 
open, at least until early afternoon, but business in the City came to a 
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in many countries to gather material for the numerous volumes that flowed 
from his pen, holding office in various learned societies and banking 
associations, and serving on many Government commissions and scientific 
committees, he found time to pursue an active parliamentary career and 
for a while to act as chairman of the London County Council. His home 
at High Elms, only 16 miles from London Bridge but then in the heart of 
the country, was near Down, where at 16 he had given his first lecture to 
the villagers. Lubbock owed much to the early encouragement and intimate 
friendship of his famous neighbour, Charles Darwin, who once confessed 
“how on earth you find time for all you do is a mystery to me.” Yet 
Lubbock was the very antithesis of a cloistered scholar. He enjoyed 
hunting, dancing and social life generally; he was a keen and useful 
cricketer, who used to improve his batting by early morning practice against 
the bowling of the West Kent professional, Joseph Wells—father of H. G. 
Wells. In politics, he was a liberal, a zealous Free Trader and opponent of 
Socialism but never a strict party man. When, at the third attempt, he 
entered the Commons in 1870, he set himself certain limited objectives— 
the promotion of science and preservation of ancient national monuments 
was linked with endeavours “to secure some additional holidays and some 
shortening of hours for the most hardly-worked classes of the community.” 
The battle of Shop Hours was a long one, not finally gained until Sir 
Winston Churchill’s measure of 1911, but the Bank Holiday Act proved 
an unexpectedly easy triumph, achieved during Lubbock’s first year at 
Westminster. 

At that time, the Saturday half-holiday was becoming common in 
industry and most manual workers stopped for a week or more during local 
“wakes,” but although the rising tempo of city life made them more 
necessary and railway development more practicable, holidays were still a 
privilege largely denied to clerks and shop assistants, whose employers 
were often hostile to the very idea of relaxation, even for themselves. 
London employees no longer enjoyed holidays on fair or Tyburn hanging 
days. The Bank of England had closed for 47 holidays in 1761 but only 
four were given after 1834. For most clerks, holidays meant no more than 
Good Friday, a statutory bank holiday since 1800, and Christmas Day—and 
only the former when Christmas fell on a Sunday. Late one February 
evening in 1871, Lubbock obtained leave to bring in his modest-sounding 
bill “to amend the law relating to the payment of bills of exchange and 
promissory notes falling due on bank holidays.” Disraeli was unwilling to 
give it Government approval and even Lubbock’s own supporters seriously 
doubted whether it stood a chance—yet it received Royal Assent within 
three months, meeting no opposition in either House and actually having 
its scope extended by the Lords further than its promoter had dared 
to hope. As Lubbock later wrote: “Its easy passage was, I believe, partly 
the result of an accident. On the old holidays, Bills of Exchange were payable 
the day previously. We felt that it would be difficult to extend this to the 
new holidays and after some consideration we determined to propose that 
they should be payable the day after instead of before. Hence, we had to 
devise some special name for the new holidays, and we called them Bank 
Holidays. If we had called our bill the General Holiday Bill or the National 
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Holiday Bill, I doubt not it would have been opposed; but the modest name 
of ‘Bank Holiday’ attracted no aitention and roused no opposition.” 

Lubbock’s draft bill received endorsement from the leading newspapers, 
while banking interests welcomed a measure “conferring a boon upon 
bankers’ clerks which they have well deserved by their uniform diligence 
and attention to business”: the clerks themselves hastened to petition 
Parliament’s favourable consideration. A few voices queried the propriety 
of legislative interference in favour of particular sections of the 
community, while others urged that there should be six bank holidays 
instead of the four a year proposed. As passed by the Commons in March, 
the bill covered Easter and Whit Mondays, “the first such weekday in 
August as is not a Saturday,” and Boxing Day only when a Monday. In 
May the Lords showed their approval of new secular holidays as “a step 
in harmony with the social tendencies of the times.” They restored the 
separate provision for Scotland, earlier excluded by a Commons amend- 
ment, extended another clause to make Boxing Day a holiday if it fell on 
any week-day, and then proceeded to gladden Lubbock’s heart by agreeing 
with Lord Salisbury that “no good purpose would be served by confining 
the action of the bill to banks alone.” They resolved that no-one was to 
be “compellable to make any payment or to do any act upon any such 
bank holidays which he would not be compellable to do or make on 
Christmas Day and Good Friday, and that such obligation shall be trans- 
ferred to the following day.” Cumbersome, permissive and ambiguous as 
it was, nevertheless the spirit and letter of this new clause gave the bill 
national application to all walks of life and opened the way to the universal 
enjoyment of “bank” holidays . . . which was exactly what Lubbock had 
hoped for. The energetic young scientist—he had only just celebrated his 
37th birthday—had probably found time for a little careful “lobbying.” The 
bill came down from the Lords late at night. The Commons accepted their 
amendments without debate, giving the measure its third reading at 2 a.m.— 
quite irregularly, for it was not on the order paper and the House was so 
thin that it could easily have been counted out had anyone raised the point. 
Royal Assent was speedily signified on May 25, in good time for Whit 
Monday. Thus, almost casually, did Parliament for the first time legislate 
into existence a completely new secular holiday. 

Whit, like Easter Monday was already a traditional holiday, which bank 
clerks now shared—they showed their gratitude by subscribing a testimonial 
fund of 14,000 shillings, which Lubbock used to found prizes and scholar- 
ships at the City of London College and Maidstone Grammar School—but 
the radical innovation of 1871 was the “statute holiday” in the best month 
of the year, quickly to confirm Lubbock’s belief that it would become “the 
national holiday.” Lacking the sanction of custom, the first August Bank 
Holiday was only partially observed outside London. Liverpool put up 
shutters for the day but although Manchester warehouses closed. mills 
remained at work. In some provincial centres the day passed almost 
unnoticed: elsewhere public opinion became vocal for general adoption 
of the new holiday; the mayor of Reading called a town’s meeting to 
consider the matter—on Bank Holiday night. Many West End shops kept 
open, at least until early afternoon, but business in the City came to a 
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standstill, apart from customs houses, Inland Revenue and other public 
offices, which were not brought within the scope of the Act until 1875— 
when it was also enacted that December 27 should be a holiday if the 
previous day was a Sunday. That August Monday of 1871 was brilliantly 
sunny and a huge army of liberated clerks swarmed out of London seeking 
relaxation in the parks, commons and countryside around the metropolis 
or disported themselves along the Thames. Railway officials strove man- 
fully to run sufficient excursion trains to Margate, Ramsgate and Southend 
to cope with vast crowds who besieged the stations from early morning. 
Thousands thronged the piers: packed steamers, their larders eaten bare 
within minutes, could not reach Margate’s impassable jetty until after the 
scheduled time of return—yet everyone seems to have been in good spirits. 
In sweltering London, excursionists from as far afield as Staffordshire 
flocked to the Crystal Palace, the National Gallery, museums and Madame 
Tussaud’s: feeding time found a record crowd in Regent’s Park. August 
Bank Holiday had made its bow: by the next year it had become a truly 
national institution, for which millions blessed Lubbock’s name. Today he 
is almost forgotten. Ironically, in 1928 his remains had to be exhumed from 
their resting place at Farnborough, Kent, and reburied in the private 
grounds of his old home—because of the litter that thoughtless Bank 
Holiday picnickers scattered around his grave. 
A. G. K. LEONARD. 


NOTES ON “BARNABY RUDGE” 


ENRY JAMES has said “Fiction is history, human history or it is 
nothing.” If this dictum is to be accepted Dickens has written quite a 
lot of history. At any rate he has written two so-called historical novels 
or romances, A Tale of Two Cities and Barnaby Rudge. About the 
latter there are different opinions as to the category to which it belongs. 
Chesterton says “it is no more an historical novel than Sim’s (Tappertit) 
secret league was a political movement.” Wilkie Collins always looked 
on it as a poor book weakly put together. Pope Hennessey calls it “an 
experiment in the Ainsworth type of historical novel.” Sir E. Baker says 
it is historical fiction and thus an artificial genre for Dickens . . . he had 
been brought up on the eighteenth century classics . . . he could not but 
have had The Heart of Midlothian in mind in writing Barnaby Rudge. 
Dickens himself calls the story “A tale of the riots of °80.” And a 
biographer of the author named E. Johnson says of the riots “boiling up 
in those 200 tumultuous pages of mob fury that are its most impressive 
and exciting achievement.” Indeed it is these riotous descriptions filled with 
inconceivable horrors that give the novel its value as historical fiction. 
Lord George Gordon, from whom the riots take their name, was a 
puritanical bigot of the worst type. He occupies actually but a small place 
in the story itself and yet it is of importance. One of the books which 
Dickens read and vastly enjoyed when a boy was Don Quixote and his 
adventures. This book must surely have inspired his portrait of Lord 
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George on his starting from London from the Maypole Inn, where he had. 
stayed overnight. His Lordship impresses Willett, the landlord, as a 
“nobleman of somewhat quaint and odd exterior.” This was confirmed 
when “Gordon sitting bolt upright upon his bony steed, with his long 
straight hair dangling about his face and fluttering in the wind, his limbs 
all angular and rigid, his elbows stuck out on either side ungracefully, 
and his whole frame jogged and shaken at every motion of his horse’s 
feet, a more grotesque or more ungainly figure can hardly be conceived. 
In lieu of whip he carried in his hand a great gold headed cane, as large 
as any footman carries in these days; and his various modes of holding this 
unwieldy weapon—now upright before his face like the sabre of a horse 
soldier, now over his shoulder like a musket, now between his finger and 
thumb, but always in some uncouth and awkward fashion—contributed 
in no small degree to the absurdity of his appearance.” Here surely is a 
picture of the great Don! But where was the comfortable and ever ready 
Sancho? The true character of his Lordship is thus brought out none too 
exaggeratedly and the reader is made to feel near to the man of history. 
General Sir H. Floyd in a letter to Lord Pembroke in 1780 says “What 
do you think of England in the singular and critical situation in which you 
chanced to find it? For my share I have long believed the Devil has got 
possession of a large proportion of our countrymen . . . What is to 
become of Lord G. Gordon? It seems to me there are but two things that 
can possibly take place. One is to confine him for life as a lunatick, the 
other is hang him up as a rebel.” 

It is of great interest here to find that Dr. Johnson, in some letters he 
wrote at this time to Mrs. Thrale supplies us with more contemporary 
evidence of the turbulent scenes then being enacted in London over the 
Gordon Riots. In June, 1780, he writes : “On Friday the good Protestants. 
met in St. George’s Fields at the summons of Lord George Gordon, and, 
marching to Westminster, insulted the Lords and Commons, who all bore. 
it with great tameness. At night the outrages began by the demolition of 
the mass-house (i.c., Sardinia Chapel) by Lincoln’s Inn. On Tuesday night 
they pulled down Fielding’s house and burnt his goods in the street . . . 
they went to Newgate to demand their companions who had been 
seized . . . the Keeper could not release them but by the Mayor’s permis- 
sion which he went to ask; on his return he found all the prisoners 
released, and Newgate in a blaze . . . they then went to Bloomsbury 
and fastened on Lord Mansfield’s house which they pulled down; and as. 
for his goods, they totally burnt them . . . On Wednesday they broke open 
the Fleet and the King’s Bench, and the Marshalsea and Wood Street 
Counter and Clerkenwell Bridewell and released all the prisoners. At 
night they set fire to the Fleet and to the Kings Bench and I know not 
how many other places . . . The sight was dreadful . . . such a time of 
terror you have been happy in not seeing . . . The King said in Council 
that the magistrates had not done their duty, but that he would do his 
own; and a proclamation was published, directing us to keep our servants 
within doors . . . the soldiers were sent out to different parts and the 
town is now at quiet.” 

From these extracts one is led to declare that if this book is not to be 
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classed as an historical novel then at least it can be claimed that Dickens 
has used established facts on which to base some of the material in building 
his romance of Barnaby Rudge. Conrad says in his Under Western Eyes 
“truth alone is the justification of any fiction which makes the least claim 
to quality of art or may hope to take its place in the culture of men and 
women of its time.” One of the characters over whom Dickens spent some 
trouble was that of Sir John Chester. He is the arch-villain of the piece 
in the principal love story in the book. He thus steals a good deal of 
limelight. It is a brilliant portrait of a thorough scoundrel, heartless, 
insincere, and full of chicanery. He might have walked out of one of the 
Restoration comedies with ease and composure. It has been said that 
Dickens had the famous Lord Chesterfield in mind when drawing this 
portrait. It is questionable however, if the real man would recognize 
himself or be recognized. It is a caricature undoubtedly. The author to help 
himself in this makes quite a number of quotations from Chesterfield’s 
famous Letters to his son, of which book Chester has a fervent admira- 
tion. “My Lord Chesterfield,” he said, pressing his hand tenderly upon 
the book as he laid it down, “if I could but have profited by your genius 
soon enough to have formed my son on the model you have left to all 
wise fathers, both he and I would have been rich men. Shakespeare was 
undoubtedly very fine in his way; Milton good, though prosy; Bacon 
deep, and decidely knowing; but the writer who should be his country’s 
pride is my Lord Chesterfield ... in every page of this enlightened 
writer, I find some captivating hypocracy which has never occurred to 
me before, or some superlative piece of selfishness to which I was utterly 
a stranger. I should quite blush for myself before this stupendous creature, 
if, remembering his precepts, one might blush at anything. An amazing 
man! a nobleman indeed! Any King or Queen may make a lord, but 
only the Devil himself-—and the Graces—can make a Chesterfield.” It 
may be this pseudo-Chester appreciation for the great Georgian statesman, 
his philosophy and counsel, is Dickens’s own masked opinion of his 
Lordship’s work. 

Dickens gave this novel the title of Barnaby Rudge. This surely is a 
misplaced honour? For, although the poor imbecile takes his allotted place 
in the story, it is not a really vital one. We are here presented with a small 
piece of English history, very unattractive certainly but one that has its 
place on the national records and is used by the author in his own way. 

W. H. GRAHAM 


SOCIAL CHANGE IN NORTHERN UGANDA 


N these days of rapid economic and political development in the colonies, 
I: great deal is talked about urbanization, culture contact, labour migra- 
tion, the drift from the reserves, and so on. But very little is known 
about what really happens in detail in the process of social change, of which 
all these are different facets. Change affects actual individuals, members of 
the many small tribes that make up Africa and other parts of the world, 
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and the form it takes depends largely on the ways in which these people 
live, ways that are different in every case. We cannot understand the 
consequences of European impact without considering the many different 
habitats, economies and social systems: all are significant. One difficulty in 
understanding what is taking place is that it is so easy to be caught up in 
evaluation. Something is destroyed and we regret its passing. Yet to do so 
is perhaps mere sentimentality. If we see it in a wider setting we can use 
the knowledge so gained to make its destruction less harmful to the 
individual people concerned. 

An example of what happens can be seen in the north-west of Uganda, 
a single district lying to the west of the Nile and apart from the remainder 
of the protectorate. Yet it contains some 400,000 people, more than the 
total population of say Bechuanaland. It is remote from economic and 
administrative centres in the south of the country, but is still within the 
economic and political orbit of the rest of East Africa. The impact of 
Europe has affected it directly hardly at all—there are only some 30 
Europeans all told in the area—but all the same it is felt deeply by the 
people at every stage of their lives. 

Before the Europeans reached this part of the world at the turn of the 
century the people were economically and socially self-sufficient. They lived 
in small scattered villages growing millet and other food crops, each clan 
group governing its own affairs independently of outsiders. The country is 
fertile, wood, clay, iron, stone and other materials being found easily. Life 
was simple and in everyday affairs a man had little need for contact with 
people living more than a few miles away. It is easy now, of course, from 
the vantage point of half a century, to romanticize this simple society and 
to portray these people as living in a state of idyllic peace. They did not. 
There was always near-hunger, and every 10 years or so there seems to 
have been widespread famine with many deaths. There was constant war- 
fare, and although the dreaded Egyptian slavers never entered this actual 
area they were only a few miles away. The results of the damage and 
destruction they wrought there are still visible and in living memory: much 
of the hatred of the southern Sudanese for their northern rulers is due to 
it. But against the narrow tenor of their lives it must be realized that such 
a life has other values, values that have been lost by ourselves: every person 
had a fixed place in a stable community, with social and emotional security, 
and could realize the ambitions he thought proper to him. The fact that 
the people today bewail the passing of their own traditional way of life 
shows that it had a value that perhaps we cannot appreciate but which 
is none the less real for that. Such a way of life is in its own way a perfect 
thing, which takes centuries to build but can be destroyed in a few years, 
and once destroyed can never be remade. 

The knell to this simple but still adequate society was sounded in the 
years of the First World War, when the British administration introduced 
a poll tax for able-bodied men. At the same time Indian and Arab traders 
entered this remote area with consumer goods for sale, to be acquired only 
for cash, hitherto unknown. People found they had to have cash, which 
they could not obtain in their own country, far from markets and industries. 

During the early 1920s the economy of southern Uganda, especially in 
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the province of Buganda, was expanding rapidly, with the building of 
railways and factories and the appearance of European and Indian planta- 
tions. Labour recruiters appeared to entice the simpler people from the 
north, and the process of labour migration began, which has had such far 
reaching effects in later years. By 1930 the main tribe of the area, number- 
ing almost a quarter of a million, had only 2,000 of its men away, but 
today there are over 10,000 away at any one time, almost a fifth of its 
adult men. Most of these men go south for a year, then return for a couple 
of years and go south again, perhaps half a dozen times over a dozen years. 
Few of them take their wives with them, since they think the south is a 
bad and immoral place. The earnings they bring back are pitifully small 
by our standards, and very little by their own: the average is about £3 for 
each year away, with perhaps another £3 worth of clothes and other goods. 
Some of the migrants go on contract to the Indian owned sugar and sisal 
estates, but most work for African employers or rent plots from African 
landlords and grow their own tobacco and cotton on them, usually on 
some form of share-tenant basis. 

Although this absentee rate is not high compared to the 70 per cent and 
over in parts of South Africa, it is hardly something of which to be 
complacent. At first it may not be easy to see what effect the absence of 
such a proportion of its younger men has upon a society. When one goes 
to Uganda today many of the men are away yet everyday life still goes on. 
One cannot see what it was like in the past when they were all actually 
there, and one must take the tales of older people with a pinch of salt. 
People everywhere tend to grumble that things are getting worse nowadays 
and that in their youth all was well. And they forget that labour migration 
is essential: it is the only way at present by which money can be obtained 
in this area, too high to grow cotton and far from markets. But all the 
same certain weaknesses in the community are visible today and are 
obviously connected with the absence of the men. We can see the beginnings 
of a process of which we can see the later stages in South Africa, in 
“reserves” almost utterly denuded of men. And there life is indeed pitiable, 
with women, old men and children scratching a living from an over-used 
and eroding soil, depending more on the money that their husbands and 
sons earn in the towns than on their own farming, and with healthy social 
life at a standstill. In Uganda, it has not yet come to anything like this. 

Life is still very simple. People work in their fields to produce everyday 
food and what cash crops they can—tobacco and maize. Men work in the 
fields, women do lighter field work, fetch wood and water, cook and look 
after their many children. Traditionally men married at about 18 and girls 
a few years younger, but today the age is later; from the age of 12 or so 
the lives of adolescents of both sexes are taken up with courtship and the 
preliminaries to marriage, the accepted condition for all adult people. “Our 
work is to bear children,” the women say, and their lives are oriented 
around this desired end. Food is plentiful for most of the year and the 
daily round is not too hard. Clocks and clothes are still strange and almost 
unknown, and almost unnecessary. 

A group of closely related families owns its property jointly. The most 
important use to which property other than land—and this means livestock 
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—is put is to provide bridewealth for its sons to acquire wives. Today a 
family sends its sons to the south to earn wages, to be spent on taxes and 
consumer goods and on buying the cattle for the all-important bridewealth. 
No longer are the people self-sufficient, supplying their own needs from 
their own land. The goods they buy in the tiny shops and markets are 
from India, Japan, England, South Africa, and they are increasingly 
dependent on them—clothes, tins, hoes, matches, kerosene, cigarettes, all 
are now almost necessities: and they can be got only for money. 

Men clear the fields and the women do most of the later and lighter 
work. If men are away at the clearing season then the acreage of land 
planted is smaller than it would otherwise have been. To get over this 
fields are today usually kept under cultivation for longer than is agricul- 
turally or traditionally proper, and consequent erosion is appearing. 
However, as with most things in this sort of situation, the land position is 
not all that simple. In many places there is considerable land shortage, 
with a very high density of population. Here the young men may have to 
go away in any case, since there is simply not enough land for a newly 
married man to settle on and build his own huts and open his own fields. 
It is not so much a question of the land not being able to supply enough 
food, as food, to feed the young men if they remain. It is rather a socially 
defined shortage in that each man desires to have his own hut and plots 
in his family land area, and there is not enough land for this deep seated 
ideal to be realized. But the drain on manpower is a serious one, since 
older men cannot do the heavy clearing and the women must therefore 
carry much of the burden. 

Today men say that they need never worry overmuch about obeying 
parents or chiefs, since they can always run away to the south to earn 
money. When the trouble has blown over they return. The older men say 
they cannot discipline their sons, and chiefs say that their orders are flouted 
by young men who merely run away from their country if summoned or 
fined by the courts. Often the young men are scornful of authority when 
they go, and during their travels they develop a contempt for the stay-at- 
home greybeards whom traditionally they would have respected as being 
the intermediaries with the ancestors. These young men are the older men 
of tomorrow, who will have to guide their own children to be responsible 
members of society. The outlook is not a bright one, and is found in Africa 
wherever the old order is being broken down in the face of European 
contact. So far we have done little to put new values in the place of these 
being destroyed. But it must be remembéred that since these societies are 
changing fast, and will continue to do so, it is hardly an easy matter to 
know what values are best suited to whatever society is emerging. It is also 
worth considering whether it is possible to instil values from the outside 
at all—perhaps they can only grow by themselves, as it were, out of the 
behaviour of the members of the society in question. Each society is 
different from others, and there can hardly be a single and unique set of 
values which can be grafted on to all societies: the relative success and 
failure of Christian missionaries, who have tried to do this very thing, in 
different parts of Africa, should be a warning of this. 

I have said nothing as yet about the place of these men in the south 
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of Uganda when they arrive as labourers. It would not be too much to 
say that in certain places, such as the Indian sugar plantations, they are 
indispensable, being strong and hardworking; and being “foreigners” they 
are easy to control as labourers. In 1948 the Census showed that in 
Buganda province—the most wealthy and the centre of the all-important 
cotton industry—a third of the population were immigrants from outside. 
Although most of these were from the Belgian territory of Ruanda-Urundi, 
an important proportion were the hardworking northerners. So that denuda- 
tion of the northern and economically backward area of Uganda has always 
seemed necessary for the prosperity of the country as a whole, measured 
by that of its wealthiest province. 

In the south they are indispensable and the migration from the north is 
welcomed as supplying the necessary cheap labour, mainly for the Buganda 
farmers themselves. But in the north, on the other hand, the absence of its 
men is felt in every walk of life—by the elders and chiefs whose authority 
is easily denied and find they have no one to carry out the duties they must 
order for the common good; by the older women who bewail the loss of 
the sons who should help them in their old age; by the younger women 
and girls whose husbands and lovers are away and who must live alone 
and care for homes, fields and children as best they can. But it is of no 
use if we merely bewail the fact, or we are merely doing as do these people 
themselves. They want progress, which they see as consisting of wealth and 
education, the things possessed by the Europeans. They do not see that 
“progress” necessarily involves a change in the form of society, with a 
widening of scale of the tribal society to fit it into the larger society of 
Uganda, Africa and the world, of which they are now willy-nilly a part. 
The absence of young men, besides a cause of upset and destruction of 
tradtional life, is also a symptom of the economic and social stagnation 
that so easily affects the backward rural areas of Africa. The same 
happened in the rural areas of England and Ireland during the last century 
during the Industrial Revolution and the migration to America. We must 
profit from our own past experience to make the process a happier one in 
Africa. JOHN MIDDLETON. 


EXCHANGING JOBS ACROSS FRONTIERS 


LL the way down through history workers have moved from one 

land to another to work abroad at their trades; and, according to a 

recent survey carried out by UNESCO, the second half of the 
twentieth century is no exception to the rule. In medieval Europe a skilled 
craftsman was much more highly regarded if he had worked abroad. There 
are many examples of such movement, in the building trades in particular, 
where the worker was compelled to live wherever his work took him. French 
masons, working for the master-builder William de Sens, built Canterbury 
Cathedral. The boy who learnt his job from the master stonemasons of 
Augsburg Cathedral may well have helped to put the finishing touches to 
Milan. The roof framework of Glastonbury, may have been the masterpiece 
of a carpenter who had served his apprenticeship at Chartres. As one 
historian (Martin Saint-Léon*) put it, it was important for the young worker 
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to enlarge his intellectual horizon, to understand the responsibilities of 
freedom, to be removed for several years from the influence of his own 
family and professional colleagues, in order to see other skies, other men, 
and other aspects of life. 

Workers today have the same desire to see other skies and know other 
men. And, in some ways, their chances are better, for they have greater 
financial resources and better travel facilities. But, against this, the recent 
UNESCO survey reminds us that the necessity of obtaining a labour permit 
may involve more obstacles than the medieval worker encountered to over- 
come the restrictive rules levelled at foreigners. Nevertheless, however big 
the problems, today’s worker is overcoming them, and a host of organiza- 
tions, specializing in exchange arrangements, have grown up to help him. 
Many European countries have, for example, signed trainee agreements 
with other countries to provide for the admission of a certain number of 
workers from abroad. According to these agreements and national legisla- 
tion governing trainee exchanges, the term “trainee” means any person 
who undertakes employment abroad in order to improve his linguistic and 
occupational knowledge. Bilateral agreements usually set an annual quota 
—ranging from 50 to 1,000 trainees, according to the countries in question 
—for the number of work permits to be granted. These permits are usually 
valid for 12 months, with a possibility of renewal for a further six months. 
The agreements also specify that the trainee, provided he renders normal 
services, will be paid the current normal wage for the occupation and the 
locality in which he is employed. In other cases he will be entitled to at 
least a reasonable subsistence allowance. 

The trainee under these agreements enjoys equality of treatment with the 
nationals of the country where he is working as regards laws and practices 
governing safety, health, and conditions of work. He and his employer must 
conform to the social security regulations. Trainees may be of either sex 
and they may be engaged in either manual or non-manual employment. As 
a rule, however, they may not be more than 30 years of age, and permits 
normally are only granted to persons who have already completed their 
vocational training in their own country. Until a year or two ago most of 
the international movement of workers had taken place between European 
countries, but recently a good deal of exchange is developing in other parts 
of the world. Many European workers since the war have spent a 
period in the United States under government-sponsored schemes. Move- 
ment is now also taking place between Asia, Europe, and the American 
Continent. The UNESCO survey is, however, mainly devoted to the 
countries of Western Europe, since the best available information comes 
from that area. These records show that, under trainee agreements in 1955, 
France received a total of 2,447 persons coming from most of the countries 
of Europe. In addition, 120 nationals from countries in Asia, America, the 
Middle East and the Far East, as well as from Europe, were granted permits. 
even though no agreement existed between France and the country in 
question. In the same year, Sweden received 902 trainees from abroad and 
sent out 319 Swedish nationals, while Czechoslovakia received 299 trainees 
and sent 28 Czech nationals abroad. Also during 1955, the United Kingdom 
granted 5,801 permits to foreign nationals desiring to work, including 
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technical college and university students on short-term exchanges in 
industrial and commercial occupations. As regards the United States, 
starting in 1952, over 1,000 workers from Europe have worked and attended 
courses for one year in the United States, under bilateral agreements made 
with the governments of 12 European countries, through the former Mutual 
Security Agency, now the International Co-operation Administration. 

So much by way of official figures. But not all exchanges have taken 
place under trainee agreements. Many of the workers who have worked 
abroad have been covered by such arrangements, but others—particularly 
apprentices and older workers—have found temporary employment abroad 
under other auspices. For example, apprentices are now being regularly 
exchanged on a head-for-head basis, usually for a period of two months. 
between certain British and German engineering firms. The reason for the 
somewhat short period abroad is that the apprentice usually cannot be 
absent too long from his factory, where he is fulfilling his regular apprentice- 
ship period, although the time he spends abroad counts as part of his 
apprenticeship. It is, of course, easier in some ways for apprentices than 
for older workers to go abroad, since they have fewer family ties and are at 
the learning stage in their careers. It is, however, among the latter that 
exchanges appear to be more frequent. To give another instance, 40 
Yugoslav metalworkers have had an opportunity of learning something 
about Switzerland in the past two years by taking part in a joint training 
and employment scheme, under which they have spent the first five weeks 
in a workers’ hostel, for training and acclimatization, and the last two 
months working at their own trades in a dozen different engineering works 
in various parts of Switzerland. It is hoped to extend this scheme to a group 
of watchmakers from Yugoslavia, who would concentrate on working in 
the repair trade. 

Again, half a dozen Norwegian post office workers, between the ages 
of 25 and 40, recently worked in the United Kingdom for 12 months, in 
exchange for British workers who went to Norway. By the beginning of 
1956, a similar exchange had been completed between British and Nether- 
lands postal workers. It is of special note that an exchange of bus drivers 
took place between Amersfoort, in Holland, and New York in 1952. The 
bus drivers, who had won travel awards for their outstanding safety and 
operating records in their respective companies, drove buses in the other 
town for a period of six weeks. It need hardly be stressed that the “graphic 
trades,” as they are sometimes called, have always recorded a substantial 
number of foreign workers. Printers, as a class, have proverbially been 
eager to investigate new methods abroad and so can be relatively easily 
“interchanged” between countries using the same language. Switzerland, for 
example, received 851 foreign typographers in 1955, coming mainly from 
eight other European countries and sent out 58 typographers during the 
same period. Workers coming to Switzerland in this way receive a six 
months’ labour permit at first, which can be extended for a further six 
months. Permits, it should be noted, are only given with the joint agreement 
of the workers’ and employers’ organizations in the trade. 

Another interesting exchange was arranged a few years ago by the Co- 
Operative Movements of Austria and Switzerland. The editor of the Swiss 
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co-operative journal changed places for several months with the editor of 
the Austrian co-operative journal. It was found that the different ideas 
brought into each country by this cross-breeding process made for livelier 
editing, while the individuals concerned learned a good deal about the other 
country’s customs and working methods. In the building trades—at least in 
France and Germany—some of the old traditions of the wandering journey- 
man have been carried over from the Middle Ages. Several French building 
workers have worked in Germany during the past few years, while seven 
German masons, who were working in France in 1955, took part in their 


‘ traditional costume in the celebrations organized by the French building 


workers’ guilds to commemorate the fusion of two of the French guilds. It 
would appear that fusions were popular, even in those times. 

This colourful story of exchanging jobs across national frontiers could 
be indefinitely continued. But even so brief a description would not be 
complete without a glance at some of the typical comments which have 
been recorded at UNESCO Headquarters in Paris, coming from both 
workers and employers who have benefited from these exchanges. For 
example, one British firm, sending apprentices to Germany, said: “The 
period spent abroad is of great value, if not of greater value to the boy than 
his time spent in his own job. This exchange scheme, we consider, is very 
well worth while and we visualize continuing it for many years to come.” 
While the German firm reported: “Our young lads have made the 
acquaintance of other methods of manufacture. They got instruction of all 
kinds and were allowed to work in several departments . . . It was a profes- 
sional success for them, as they became acquainted with new working 
methods. The experience was fully successful.” Likewise, a French engineer- 
ing firm significantly stated: “We are convinced of the excellent results of 
such an exchange of staff,” and went on to show why such exchanges are 
essential to international understanding: “On their return, the workers 
generally expressed their surprise and their interest at finding such a 
difference of tastes and habits among people abroad; they were also much 
interested in comparing conditions in the workshop, in the matter both of 
production methods and of workers’ attitudes.” Nor should the social side 
—outside the plant or factory—be overlooked. A Swedish shoe worker, who 
spent nine months in England, appreciated the chance he had of meeting 
people and attending local groups and sing-songs. But he also speaks of the 
opportunity the visit gave him “to meet people from other countries, too, 
including my best friend, an Indian, whom I am expecting to welcome here 
in Sweden this summer.” To sum up, the results of such exchanges have 
been epitomized by one labour relations expert in these terms: “The 
workers who go on these exchanges have undoubtedly received a most 
stimulating and valuable experience. Several have, in the course of their 
stay, developed personal qualities which might have remained submerged 
had they not had this experience, and which have put them in the way of 
promotion, besides offering them valuable character training which has had 
a maturing and steadying influence on them and, through them, on their 
social and industrial group.” 

United Nations, New York. J. A. Joyce 
* Martin Saint-Léon, Le Compagnonnage, Paris, 1901. 
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DAMPIER, PRINCE OF NAVIGATORS 


DWELLING which is the scene of pilgrimage for many Australians 

has changed hands. Hymerford House, at East Coker, Yeovil, 
Somerset, was the birthplace of William Dampier, explorer and 
circumnavigator of the globe, and the first known Englishman to have 
landed on the Southern Continent. Dampier himself lies in an unknown 
grave, but his old home stands in a good state of preservation. When the 
house came on the market at the end of 1955 a suggestion was made that 
it might be bought by the Australian Government for removal to Perth, in 
view of the part played by Dampier in the exploration of Australia. 
Unfortunately the scheme did not come to fruition. 

It was on board the privateer Cygnet, while cruising with buccaneers, 
that Dampier first sighted the coast of New Holland, as the north-west of 
the Australian continent was then called. The date is given as January 4, 
1688, and on the next day the ship anchored in what is known today as 
King Sound, north-east of Broome. The peninsula dividing Broome from 
King Sound is still known as Dampier Land, and further along the coast 
to the south-west Dampier Archipelago still recalls a seaman who has been 
called the “Prince of Navigators.” Dampier studied the country, reporting 
upon it in his usual vivid way, but he gave by no means flattering account, 
calling the natives “the miserablest people in the world.” In 1938 Dampier’s 
first contact with the north-west was celebrated at Broome, the pearl-fishing 
port on Shark’s Bay, one of the many places named after, or by, the intrepid 
navigator. A sea chest, splendidly carved in stone, serves as Dampier’s 
memorial here, and the ceremony at Broome paid tribute to the scientific 
work he did for succeeding generations of mariners. 

“Buccaneer, pirate, circumnavigator, captain in the Navy and hydro- 
grapher.” These embracing epithets open the biography of Dampier in the 
“Dictionary of National Biography,” a piece of compression admirable in 
one way, but so sweeping in its inclusions that the mind cannot form a clear 
picture of the subject. Piracy and science are odd companions, and too 
often in Dampier’s case the historians have emphasized the blemish and 
let the credit go. It is unreasonable in view of the solid contributions 
Dampier made to geographical discovery, hydrography, and to literature. 
He was disliked in his day but that feeling was mixed with regard for his 
genius. He gained more by his authorship than from buccaneering; notable 
explorers paid tribute to his invaluable work, while Nelson made his 
midshipmen study his writings. His travel journals are among the best in 
a language rich in them; the style is admirable, easy, clear and manly. 

The story of his career is one of endless adventure and variety, and he 
was one of the most remarkable men of his age, and one of the most acute 
observers in the history of the sea. Yet he was not a great sailor in the 
sense that Drake and Nelson were, nor was he a great commander in the 
way that Cook was. It might be said, indeed, that he was a literary man 
who found himself in the command of ships. He was the son of a gentleman, 
and went to the local grammar school. His parents intended him for a 
shop-keeping career (one recalls Captain Cook), but from the beginning 
this made no appeal to his roving disposition. As it happened both parents 
died and he was taken from school and put in charge of the master of a 
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ship at Weymouth. Dampier recorded that this change “complied with the 
inclinations I had very early of seeing the world.” 

When Dampier was 18 he made voyages to France and Newfoundland, 
and although the latter further whetted his appetite for foreign travel it 
also made him determined never to be so pinched by cold again. He 
resolved never to sail so far north for the rest of his life, and he kept his 
word. His spirits were not damped for long and he joined an East Indiaman 
making a voyage to Java, and in 1673 he was serving under Sir Edward 
Spragge in the Royal Prince during the Dutch War and took part in two 
engagements against De Ruyter. On his return Colonel Hellier of Coker 
Court offered him the under-managership of a Jamaican estate, but 
Dampier soon found this kind of life too quiet. All this time the young 
rover was assiduously keeping a journal in which he related his experiences 
and making observations of everything he saw. His knowledge of natural 
history, though not scientific, was remarkably accurate and trustworthy. 

He engaged in the coasting trade, gaining an accurate knowledge of the 
ports and bays of the island. Next he decided to turn logwood cutter on the 
mainland, and went to Campeachy Bay in Yucatan. The life was profitable 
but strenuous, consisting mainly of arduous labour, interspersed with heavy 
regalings on “pork and peas, beef and doughnuts,” drunken carousals, 
hunting in the forest, and raids on neighbouring Indian villages. Unfor- 
tunately just as Dampier was doing well, a terrific storm broke over the 
district, demolishing the huts, and smashing all the craft in the harbour to 
matchwood. All provisions were spoiled, and the fruit of Dampier’s labours 
lost. So in order to sustain himself, as he half apologetically records, he 
turned pirate. Thus he earned the inscription beneath his portrait in the 
National Gallery: “Pirate and Hydrographer.” 

In actual fact the buccaneers whom he joined were a class above pirates, 
as the biographer of Dampier, the late Clennell Wilkinson, pointed out: 
“An insurrection of all the discontented elements in the West Indies, 
directed primarily against Spanish rule. They fought both by land and sea. 
They were a formidable force. The pirates were their unworthy offspring.” 
Still they were a pretty tough community, the king-pin of the gang being 
the great Sir Henry Morgan, commander of 50 sail. But the enterprise on 
this occasion met with little luck and Dampier returned home. The next 
year, 1679, saw him again in Jamaica, ostentatiously on a trading voyage, 
but he again turned buccaneer. He crossed the Isthmus of Darien, but 
although the squadron consisted of nine ships, and they did considerable 
damage to many Spanish towns, including Porto Bello, and they sacked, 
plundered and burnt all the way down the Peruvian coast, the enterprise 
was not a happy one. As usual they were not an amicable company, and 
quarrels arose. Adventures and narrow escapes followed thick and fast, 
but Dampier continued his remarkable records of birds, beasts and fish. 
He preserved his journals on the voyage by keeping them in bamboos 
stopped with sealing wax at both ends. 

After various escapades extending over many months Dampier found 
himself in Virginia, where he joined a Captain Cook preparing privateer- 
ing expeditions against the Spaniards in the South Seas. They crossed the 
Atlantic, touched the Guinea coast, rounded Cape Horn and called at Juan 
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Fernandez, finally reaching Mexico. Dampier transferred to a Captain Swan, 
and, as the expedition had not proved too profitable, the former proposed 
crossing the Pacific and returning home via the East Indies. They made 
the Ladrones under great privation, and Dampier nearly fell victim to his 
messmates’ hunger, for they plotted to eat him. Relating this to Swan, the 
latter remarked, “Ah! Dampier, you would have made them but a poor 
meal!” “For,” explains the intended victim, “I was as lean as the Captain 
was lusty and fleshy.” 

After six months’ drunkenness and debauchery most of the crew mutinied, 
and Swan and 36 others were left behind in Mindanao. Dampier and the 
rest sailed on via China and the Spice Islands, to New Holland (mainland 
of Australia). Dampier asked to be landed on the Nicobar Islands, to set 
up a trade in ambergris, and he and a few others later managed to navigate 
a canoe to Sumatra, encountering a severe storm. They reached safety at 
last, too weak to stand up, fever-stricken and half-starved. In Malaya 
Dampier turned honest trader again, and made various voyages in the 
East Indies. Then he became, unwillingly, it seems, a gunner in the English 
fort of Benkulen, Sumatra. One midnight he crawled through a gunhole of 
the fort, got on board the Defence, which had dropped anchor, and reached 
England in 1691. But he had no money, and his only property, save a small 
piece of estate in Devonshire, was “Prince Job,” an astonishingly tattooed 
islander he had brought home with him. Dampier exhibited him at fairs, 
but poverty compelled his sale. 

For some years nothing is known of his life, but he turned up again as 
author of “A New Voyage Round the World.” It was the sensation of the 
hour and ran into three editions in a few months. Famous men patronized 
him; one ordered his portrait by Thomas Murray; and in Evelyn’s Diary 
of August 6, 1698 there is an entry “I dined with Mr. Pepys, where was 
Captain Dampier who had been a famous buccaneer, had brought hither 
the painted prince Job, and printed a relation of his very strange adventures 
and his observations. He was now going abroad again by the King’s 
encouragement, who furnished a ship of 290 tons. He seemed a more 
modest man than one would imagine by relation of the crew he had assorted 
with.” 

The ship was the Roebuck, of 12 guns, but she was so rotten she 
foundered on the way home, and Dampier was further troubled by an 
inexperienced and mutinous crew, and a naval lieutenent, George Fisher, 
who was so much nuisance that he was put ashore at Bahia. But even these 
burdens do not justify Dampier attacking him with a cane and putting him 
in irons, then having him imprisoned for four months in the heat of a 
tropical summer. His plan to reach New Holland by Cape Horn and the 
Pacific, as Cook did later, was thwarted by delays, and he was forced to 
sail by the Cape of Good Hope at a time of the year which prevented any 
attempt, with such an inefficient crew, to circumnavigate New Holland by 
south and then east, as he had hoped to do. In spite of this Dampier’s skill 
and resource as a navigator enabled him to coast along a considerable part 
of Western Australia between Shark Bay and Roebuck Bay, landing at 
two places and finding the country uninviting, to sail along the whole 
northern coast of New Guinea, to discover New Britain, and when the 
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Roebuck foundered off Ascension, to save all her crew. Dampier says of 
her, “coated with seaweed and barnacles, while in a seaway her timbers 
worked like a basket.” They were rescued by an East Indiaman, and as the 
result of Fisher’s action, Dampier was court-martialled and deprived of 
all pay for the expedition. 

In 1703 he set out on a piratical expedition sponsored by certain English 
merchants, who hoped to get rich quick. But with the St. George and 
Cinque Ports he had bad luck. Off Cape Horn provisions ran short, and 
in the dark, cockroach ridden forecastles conditions were indescribable. 
Dampier was unable to agree with his officers, and he could not control 
them. Mutinies broke out on both ships, resulting for one thing in the 
marooning of Alexander Selkirk on Juan Fernandez. He was the original 
Robinson Crusoe. 

Better fortune attended him on his last voyage, when he was pilot to 
Captain Woodes Rogers in the circumnavigation of 1708-11, during which, 
too, Selkirk was rescued. Galleons were captured, and they were able to 
bring home booty worth nearly £200,000. Yet ill-luck dogged Dampier to 
the last, because the prize money was not distributed until 1719. Dampier 
had died in his lodgings in Coleman Street four years before, and was 
buried in a grave long forgotten. The number of men who had sailed round 
the world once could be counted on the fingers of the hand. Dampier had 
done it twice, yet real success eluded him. His real fame rests on his 
writings, of laconic simplicity, but with a multitude of exact and most 
interesting descriptions of the peoples and customs, flora and fauna, 
together with notes and tables of magnetic variation, longitude, winds and 
currents. The finest navigator of his day, splendid as pilot, bad as com- 
mander, a defect of which he was aware—though he never sought 
command. Dampier was a lonely man, dreamy, aloof. Among the toughs 
of the seventeenth-century seamen he was too much an amateur and 
gentleman. JAMES E. CARVER. 
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CELESTIAL LARK 


Sing out your song, celestial lark 
Pinnacled in yon airy height. 

A bubbling spring of joy, that wells 
Close to the source of light! 


So high, so far, we cannot see 

Your beating wings, your tiny frame, 
’Tis your irrepressible ecstasy 

Rills out to us your name. 


Thus poets, lost in some intense 
And heavenly bliss, rejoice 
Rapt out of sight: we only hear 

The downward-dropping voice 


In pure content that swells and spills 
Its silvery notes, whose rare 
And disembodied music still 


Enchants the listening air. 
A. V. STuaRT 





WHAT IS THIS BEAUTY? 


I 


What is this beauty that men now deride, 

This symmetry of form, this unity 

Where plan and purpose, growing side by side, 
Bring forth the fruits of fairest liberty? 


i 


Who is it of a truth can be so free 

As one who forges for himself the chain? 
Who else can rise on wings of faith to be 
Above the throes of failure and of pain? 


iil 


What bitterness can dominate the brain 
But pity of its own misshapen pride? 
If our life here and all things known are vain, 
It needs must be the unknown that abide. 
GoORELL 
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NEW LIGHT ON THE SECOND EMPIRE 


This book, declares Dr. Zeldin, is based very largely on unpublished 
sources; and the footnotes on almost every page bear witness to the ample 
scope of his researches in public and private archives throughout France. 
The result is a monograph of outstanding merit, breaking new ground and 
presenting its conclusions with admirable clarity. Confining himself to a single 
problem—the political system of the Second Empire—he has performed a 
task similar to that so successfully discharged many years ago by Sir Lewis 
Namier for the England of George III. His theme is the gradual transformation 
of the authoritorian constitution of 1852 into the Liberal Empire of 1870. 
Beginning with a picture of France bound hand and foot by a Dictator who 
had broken his oath, the press muzzled, Opposition leaders jailed or exiled, 
Ministers mere Civil Servants, the Chamber packed with nominees elected by 
the local mayors whose prestige depended on standing well with the regime, 
he proceeds to stress the significance of the constitutional concessions of 1860 
and 1863 and believes in the sincerity of the ruler. The partial return to liberal 
principles, he declares, was due not to fear of a revolt, or increase of opposi- 
tion from the cities, or a weakening of his will, but to his conviction that it 
was in the interest both of the dynasty and the country. The share of Morny 
and Ollivier in the process is generously recognized, but the chief merit is 
assigned to the ruler himself who possessed a more flexible mind than his 
two chief advisers Persigny and Rouher, and indeed is presented in a more 
favourable light than in most books on the Second Empire. Thus the Liberal 
Empire was the logical development of a long process, a sign of confidence in 
the sanity of the people, not an abdication by a weary Titan. By this time 
many Deputies elected as official candidates were themselves ready for an ad- 
vance, not indeed to full Parliamentary government on the English model, 
but to a dyarchy, a friendly partnership between the Chamber and the 
Emperor. While Thiers stuck to his slogan, le roi regne mais ne gouverne pas, 
neither Louis Napoleon nor Ollivier desired to turn the ruler into a mere 
figurehead. In the Liberal Empire there was no Prime Minister, for the ruler 
himself fulfilled the duties of that office, could appoint and dismiss Ministers, 
and could at any moment appeal to the country by a plebiscite. One of the 
most valuable features of this masterly volume is the lucid analysis of the 
nature of the Liberal Empire. No-one understood better than Ollivier himself 
that the Emperor had not the slightest intention of becoming a rubber stamp, 
automatically accepting the will of a majority in the Chamber. The eloquent 
lawyer, who has had a bad press ever since an unlucky phrase (un coeur léger) 
escaped him in July, 1870, is here crowned with laurels as a thoughtful states- 
man who had the courage to break with his republican comrades and the skill 
to build a new party equally loyal to the Empire and to liberty. How long it 
might have lasted but for the débdcle is anybody's guess. 

G. P. Goocu 


The Political System of Napoleon Ill. By Theodore Zeldin. Macmillan. 24s. 


THE STORY OF AFRICA 


Historians of our African dependencies suffer under several handicaps. The 
people with whom they are concerned were for the most part, and until re- 
cently, illiterate, and consequently have left no written records. The historian 
is therefore dependent on oral tradition, folk tales, legends, which may, when 
analysed and compared with those of neighbouring peoples, act as some sort 
of rough guide but can hardly be considered to be serious sources. With 
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the coming of the Europeans there is a wealth of literature, consisting chiefly 
of the accounts of travellers and missionaries, not always by any means 
reliable, since they are permeated with racial and religious bias and are always 
in some sort second-hand evidence. Finally, in the last part of the century, 
come official records of the acts of government. These, however (apart from 
published material), are closed to the investigator after 1902, and the period 
in which the student in this field enjoys really ample documentation from all 
sources is therefore a fairly short one. 

In spite of these limitations (of which he is of course fully conscious), 
Professor Ingham, who holds the Chair of History at Makerere, has undertaken 
to tell the story of Uganda from its origins to the present day. His chief aim 
has been to trace the effects of British administration, and the earlier part of 
the book, which relates to the period before the coming of the European, 
based on oral tradition, is wisely fairly short. Uganda is fortunate in having a 
particularly rich literature from the days of exploration and early missionary 
enterprise, and of this Professor Ingham makes full use from the 1860's on- 
wards. With the entry on the scene of European governments he finds material 
in the Public Records, but after 1902 he has to fall back again on published 
material, supplemented by help and advice from friendly authorities, and rein- 
forced by his own experiences and observations during the last few years on 
the spot. The result is an admirably clear, unbiased chronicle of the develop- 
ment of the Protectorate from a rough complex of barbaric States to its present 
condition of prosperity, and, in Buganda, political uneasiness. It should be 
added, for those who may be tempted to look for more than the author sets 
out to give, that the exile of the Kabaka remains as mysterious as ever. 

From a history of Uganda to a statement of the South African nationalist 
case is not such a difficult transition as one might think. The people who are 
attempting with some success to make the running in Uganda, as in other 
dependencies, are a politically active minority. It is these people, many of 
them inexperienced, vain, credulous and fearfully susceptible to alien influences 
provided that these are sufficiently anti-western, who to Senator Grobler and 
his kind rightly seem to constitute the greatest threat to the European position 
in Africa. The attitude of the white nationalist in the face of intemperate 
black nationalism is understandable enough, but the remedy proposed in this 
book is more than doubtful. It is nothing less than apartheid on the grand 
scale, the division of Africa south of the Sahara into separate European and 
African States. The merits of the case are not enhanced by Senator Grobler’s 
advocacy. He relies too much on the denigration of those who hold opposite 
views, lumping numbers of people together whose only common factor is 
that they disagree with him and he with them, and he is far too free with 
the word “communist.” On the other hand he is honest enough to admit that 
real apartheid, which would involve massive redistribution of land, means that 
some people would have to make considerable sacrifices. He does not make 
it altogether clear that the South Africa white would have to sacrifice just as 
much as any one else, if not more, nor does it seem to occur to him that one 
step towards better racial relations would be to make equitable readjustments 
now. A. SILLERY 
The Making of Modern Uganda. By Kenneth Ingham. George Allen & Unwin. 25s. 


a —¥ Destiny. By Senator J. H. Grobler. The Book of the Month Club, Johannes- 
urg. 


AN ISLAMIC REPUBLIC 


“It is horrible,” wrote Harold Laski in one of his letters to Mr. Justice 
Holmes, “to go into a London tube at six at night and to remember that good 
government means translating the inarticulate wills of those rows on rows of 
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tired faces into something like reality.” What is a problem even in long- 
established democracies appears a virtually insurmountable obstacle in a new 
nation like Pakistan where, as Professor Callard says, “there is an outward 
respect for power that stands in the way of democracy.” This book is a 
fascinatingly detailed study of the political problems confronting those who 
seek to build a stable government in Pakistan. Many of them are unique, 
deriving from the attempt to make an Islamic constitution workable in what 
purports to be a twentieth century democracy. To Muslims the will of Allah 
is binding. Thus the majority of Muslims do not have the right to shape the 
policies and institutions of their country in the way they would wish, but 
only in the way the Divine Will permits. But what the Divine W/!l of Allah 
permits—as revealed in the Koran and the collection of some 2,70. hadith or 
traditions of the Prophet known as the Sunnah—is only to be discovered by 
the ulama, the theologians of Islam, many of whom are out of touch with 
the requirements of a healthy, modern society. The attempts of the politicians, 
more familiar with western ideas, to modify the less useful pronouncements 
of the mullahs are seen clearly in the long struggle to agree a constitution for 
the country. Professor Callard’s documented study of the creation and early 
struggles of Pakistan is invaluable to everyone concerned with the survival of 
this geographical anomaly which has already surprised many of its critics by 
lasting so long. Few Muslims today see Pakistan as they did in 1947, as the 
shining miracle that would somehow utterly transform their lives; the per 
capita income, for instance, was probably lower in 1955 than at the time of 
Partition. And it is extremely doubtful whether the illiterate 80 per cent of the 
population are better represented now than when they were a minority in 
undivided India; the politicians do not bother much with the illiterates. It is 
the Civil Service and the army that have kept the country from falling apart. 
This book examines many questions: there is the matter of the 10 million 
Hindus in Pakistan who seem to be denied full citizenship in an Islamic State; 
and the Muslims in India who may be considered part of the Islamic millat— 
that single nation of all believers. How far can a State founded on the tenets 
of a religious revelation secure to all its citizens the conditions of a good and 
free life? So far government in Pakistan has been authoritarian, and this has 
been inherent from the beginning, when to have opposed Mr. Jinnah would 
have been tantamount to treason. It is still too early to say whether an Islamic 
constitution and a progressive democracy are compatible. But Professor Callard’s 
book will long be a valuable guide to the complex problems of this country. 
BERNARD LLEWELLYN 

Pakistan; A Political Study: By Keith Callard. Allen & Unwin. 30s. 


GERMANY AND WORLD POLICY 


In this series of essays the Marburg historian Professor Dehio deals with 
many of the decisive problems of recent German history and politics. His 
main subject is the development of German historiography. The great German 
historians, like Ranke, Treitschke and Meinecke pass in review. Dehio regards 
them with sympathetic yet critical interest. With great modesty he writes of how 
hesitant he was to publish his often rather iconoclastic remarks on these 
masters, admitting at the same time the changes which have come over his 
own views since 1914. The book is full of brilliant formulations and the reader 
is afforded a deep insight into the outlook of the Wilhelmine Age, with its 
expansion, it adventurousness and its recklessness. As so often later, many 
German historians then failed in the vital task of showing how the future could 
develop organically from the past. The simplest method was that of the primitive 
heirs of Treitschke’s temperament, the Pan-Germans, but even a man like 
Hans Delbriick accepted Admiral Tirpitz’ “risk theory”: armaments seemed 
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the best way of preventing war. Thus even comparatively moderate historians 
backed a radical interpretation of Germany’s role in the world. For Delbriick 
German naval armament was mainly offensive. He wrote in 1912 that the fleet 
was there not for the protection of German commerce, but to give Germany 
an appropriate share in world power. Professor Dehio asks whether in view 
of these open admissions of the offensive nature of German policy, the theory 
that the 1914-1918 war was caused by “misunderstandings” can still be main- 
tained. Yet even he calls Sir Eyre Crowe’s 1907 memorandum about Germany 
“notorious.” 

The author contributes many interesting ideas to the understanding of power. 
He sketches the struggle for European hegemony which in his opinion ended 
with the 1939-1945 war. In 1945 the modern history of Europe was over in 
the form it had so far had. As an anti-Nazi, Professor Dehio naturally makes 
no excuses for Hitler's disastrous policy of aggression. More than other German 
historians he sees the link between the Nazis and the situation they inherited. 
The essays are, however, by no means an indictment of the German people 
or of German historians. They are an attempt to put them on the right track, 
an appeal to free themselves at last from governmental dictation and to face 
up ruthlessly to the terrible part Germany has played. With the constantly 
changing international situation, with the disappearance of old assumptions, 
the role of the historian in the heart of Europe is very difficult. It will take 
courage to deal realistically with Germany’s past and thus point a way to 
the future. It is regrettable that so few German historians have yet attempted 
the task and that those who have done so have not always been very successful. 

FRANK Eyck 
Deutschland und die Weltpolitik im 20 Jahrhundert. By Ludwig Dehio. Verlag R. 
Oldenbourg, Miinchen. 


SPANISH SNAPSHOTS 


Mr. Robinson enjoys one outstanding advantage in writing about the country 
of his predilection—he has been long resident there, has studied Spain at first- 
hand, and known and loved her for a quarter of a century. A Yorkshire Post 
critic, reviewing his earlier work, Spain in Africa, wrote: “The author’s account 
of his travels is merely the framework on which to hang the fruit of his ripe 
experience and wide reading.” The aptness of this judgment in relation also 
to the present book is evident on almost every page. Fluent in the language, 
well-versed in the ways of the country and the people and indeed with the 
very die and cast of Spanish thought, familiar with Spanish history long 
before and after the cataclysm of the Civil War, it is nevertheless in his erudite 
anecdotal asides and in his vivid descriptions of Castile’s jewels and monu- 
ments of architecture that the author excels. The chapters on Segovia (with 
La Granja) and Salamanca have particularly happy examples of this: 

This is medieval Spain, mellow, serene, calm. Every house is a seignorial 
palace. Every palace is a work of art, richly decorated with coats of arms, twisty 
illars, festoons of plateresque carving. city gives the impression, as one 
bebe at it from beyond the River Tornes, of having been washed in gold; so 
mellow are its heaped domes, cupolas, spires and roofs. . . . In Salamanca one 
has to please oneself. A fixed itinerary will spoil the pleasure of a visit. A care- 
fully mapped out plan, such as is customary in Madrid, here seems to lack 
object or sense. Meandering about these cobbled streets, between richly decorated 
facades, looking through open archways into quaint patios from which all sense 
of time has long since vanished, past plateresque church porches and dim 
colonnades, one seems to have got rid of the twentieth century entirely... . The 
cold in winter in Salamanca is raw and penetrating. Did not the Duke of 
Wellington wear his overcoat in July when he and his brother-in-law, Edward 
Pakenham, beat 45,000 Frenchmen in 45 minutes on the fields and hills of Los 
Arapiles, just outside Salamanca, in 1812? 
Nonetheless, Up and Down in Castile, if, as we may expect, virtually free 
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from errors (the Cid Campeador, although now buried there below Vigarni’s 
superb Octagon in the Cathedral, was not born in Burgos but in the aldea of 
Vivar from which he took his designation) is not free from a certain triteness, 
while the chapter-headings—Madrid—City of Contrasts,” “Segovia’s Charm,” 
“El Cid’s Hometown,” “The Ideal Village” and so on—might have come 
straight out of any Victorian travel homily. With the range and lustre of his 
Hispanic erudition, with his sympathy and understanding for cosas de Espana 
and academic equipment, Mr. Robinson can do better than this. He could 
produce a book on Spain of more than ephemeral interest and perhaps of real 


historical value. 
S. F. A. CoLes 
Up and Down in Castile. By Philip Robinson. The Fortune Press. 10s. 6d. 


ENGLISH FACES 


It is a little ironical that on the dust-jacket of Mr. David Piper’s fascinating 
500-year survey, The English Face, there should loom large the features of the 
greatest of all Anglo-Irishmen, namely, Wellington. It is also true that among 
the most carefully analysed portraits are those of the half-Scottish, half-Danish 
Charles I and of Thomas Carlyle, a Scot to his very bones. Yet if any Celt 
should be inclined to descend from his mountains and fall upon the author he 
would do well to pause and read the last chapter first, for it is there made clear 
that neither geography nor ethnology is relevant. It is the time-factor that 
counts, with all its visual concomitants of taste, mood and fashion. As 
Assistant Keeper of the National Portrait Gallery Mr. Piper has unrivalled 
opportunities of studying the evolution of the portrait in this country between 
1400 and 1900. Wide reading, technical knowledge and an epigrammatic turn 
of wit combine to make the resulting book a delight to any lover of history, 
humanity, and humanity-in-history. Those highly reprehensible readers who 
make approving pencil-marks on the margins of their books will often be 
tempted thus to disfigure The English Face. Mr. Piper is master of the re- 
memberable phrase, as when he calls the profile of “that meteor” Henry, 
Prince of Wales, “tough and sensitive as a ship’s prow,” or speaks of Rigaud’s 
sitters in their garments “crepitating with a Gallic, lacy vigour of their own.” 
From the long procession of painters only Eckhardt seems to be missing, 
and with him Horace Walpole’s “poem” The Beauties. No discriminating critic 
would regret the absence of either. 

The illustrations, 145 in number, are worthy of the text. They range from 
conventional painting and sculpture to caricatures and silhouettes, and include 
three admirable examples of Julia Margaret Cameron's art as a photographer 
of great men. Unexpected and charming is the Chinese image of an English 
Governor of Madras in 1715, tightly cravatted, loosely dressing-gowned, and 
looking as if he had perched his wife’s frilly night-cap on the top of his own 
more masculine headgear. Detached from its setting in The Last of England, 
Mrs. Ford Madox Brown’s head reveals a strange resemblance to the well- 
known sketch of Madame de Brinvilliers after torture, and a trick of lighting 
upon his nebular swirl of grey hair in Mrs. Cameron's photograph suggests a 
faint affinity between Sir John Herschel and Professor Albert Einstein. It is not 
the least of Mr. Piper’s merits that he reminds us of many things which 
we imagine that we once knew, or, alternatively, feel that we ought to have 
known; such things as Carlyle’s dismissal of The Light of the World as “a 
mere papistical fancy” and the Athenaeum’s condemnation of Winterhalter’s 
royal portraits as “sensual and fleshy versions of those distinguished per- 
sons.” His is a book to read, and re-read, and most especially to enjoy. 

. DoroTHy MARGARET STUART 
The English Face. By David Piper. Thames & Hudson. 35s. 
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THE FRINGES OF LONDON 

Where does London end? Where and how did it begin? This is not a “quiz,” 
there are no marks, and no firm answers. History can offer certain positive 
dates, such as A.D. 43 for the establishment of a bridgehead and an advanced 
base for the Claudian conquest. It can tell us of Cesar’s two earlier incursions, 
once styled invasions, but seen now to have been armed reconnaissances, one 
of them nearly disastrous and both recorded in tendentious dispatches. History 
also relates the departure of the legionaries in 410, as though that plunged the 
island into outer darkness. 

Archaeology peers into the night before the Romans came and the twilight 
after they left and finds no such confidence. Because the Celtic tribal chief- 
tains compiled no documents they are reckoned prehistoric. Yet their coins 
tell of the rule of the Belgic king Tasciovanus from Verulamium, in the early 
years of the first century, and of his son Cunobelinus (Shakespeare’s Cymbeline) 
from Camoludunum, afterwards Colchester. Traces of the wattle and daub 
huts of groups of farmers who had migrated into South-East Britain from 
the Low Countries in the first century B.C. have been found in Verulamium 
at one end of the period; at the other, shops and well-appointed houses not 
earlier than 430. The so-called Anglo-Saxon Conquest had only begun in the 
fifth century. The latest published work bids us think of surviving Celtic 
kingdoms aud sub-kingdoms, with “a powerful and unique Celtic church” 
which has left the name of St. Brigid or Bride in the heart of Fleet Street 
(cf. Sheppard Frere in Antiquaries Journal, 1957; Charles Thomas in The 
Archaeological News Letter, Vol. 6, No. 6, 1958; Ilid Anthony, Veralamium 
(official guide published by St. Albans City Council, 1958); William Redpath, 
Fleet Street's Church Restored, 1940-1957; Thomas Olden, The Church of Ire- 
land, 1892; Alice Curtayne, St. Brigid of Ireland, 1955). Even less can the limits 
of London be defined in terms of area. The advancing tide creeps forward, 
halting for a war, then pressing on more eagerly. Elizabethan statesmen tried 
in vain to stop it. Under our own Elizabeth men try to dam it with legislation 
or damn it as Subtopia, Metroland, or what not. London survives all cursing. 
The Cockney carries his good humour wherever he goes. 

Two new books address themselves to this unending tale. Where London 
Ends continues the story of English provincial life after 1750 which Mr. E. W. 
Martin began as that of the village in The Secret People. His narrative 
of the changes in country life and habits are related to changes in the machin- 
ery of administration; we are shown the background of the country town be- 
fore 1750 and its development since. Legislation pending at this moment is 
likely to arouse controversy at every point where ancient boundaries and 
privileges are in question. Mr. Martin does not write as a controversialist. He 
sets the new town, artificially created, against the background of the old, and 
has wise and timely comment on the functions of the county town as well as 
the country town. Neither can be spared, different as their status may seem. 
They possess a common unity of physical environment and shared daily 
experience. The conception of an antagonism between town and country cannot 
be sustained. Chadwick's vision of 1854 (summarised here) of creating an 
atmosphere within cities “as undefiled, conditions as healthful,-as those to be 
found in the open spaces of the countryside” is an inversion of present-day 
facts. Social science bends itself to rural problems with the inescapable 
assistance of urban institutions and workers. 

A History of London Life shows us people at work and play, the Cockney 
in all his variety, and therein offers a possible clue to the perennial fascination 
of London. Sam Weller, a grotesque caricature, could not have become 
immortal without representing a live human being behind; the elder Weller in 
fact represents the true Londoner. The chapter headings in this book show us 
FitzStephen’s London, Chaucer's and Dick Whittington’s, Thomas More’s and 
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Ben Jonson's, John Taylor’s and John Evelyn's, the Fieldings’ and Rowlandson’s, 
Charles Dickens’ and Prince Albert's. The list is not exhaustive—how could 
it be? What had the monk of Canterbury in the twelfth century in common 
with W. H. Hudson in the nineteenth? FitzStephen wrote of London “spread- 
ing its fame wider, sending its wealth and wares further, and lifting its head 
higher than all others” among the noble and celebrated cities of the world. And 
Hudson in 1898 saw Kensington Gardens with trees growing again and becom- 
ing “the happy green homes of squirrel and bird and bee.” Crowds of figures 
between the twelfth century and the nineteenth have been brought within the 
covers of this book. Some of them will be unfamiliar; almost all that is told 
of them is new and the result of tireless research. Little-known illustrations and 
maps add to the attraction of a work likely to become a valuable source book. 
To the present-day reader it makes delightful reading. For there is no date or 
place “where London ends.” The story continues. 
W. THOMSON HILL 

Where London Ends : English Provincial Life after 1750. By E. W. Martin. Phoenix 


House. 30s. 
A History of London Life. By R. J. Mitchell and M. D. R. Leys. Longmans. 25s. 


“ROUND ABOUT THE PENDENT WORLD”—II 


Documents on German Foreign Policy 1918-1945: Series C Volume 1, The 
Third Reich : First Phase January 30—October 14, 1933 (H.M.S.O. 47s. 6d.). 
The board of editors have chosen from the captured German archives 
papers which date from the beginning of Hitler’s appointment as Reich 
Chancellor. They illustrate the effect of National Socialism on the diplomatic 
service, on relations with the Soviet Union and with Austria. Minutes of the 
cabinet meetings of the new Government are shown, and Vice-Chancellor 
von Papen’s comings and goings illumined. The book ends ominously with 
the Germans leaving the League of Nations and the Disarmament Con- 
ference. 

The Initial Triumph of the Axis (Oxford University Press. 84s.). Arnold 
Toynbee and Veronica Toynbee have covered the period between the out- 
break of war and the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour on December 7, 
1941. They, as editors, and their band of contributors have set forth the 
disastrous happenings in Poland, Finland, Norway and France—culminating 
in the abandonment of “Operation Sea Lion.” Large sections are devoted 
to a consideration of Great Britain and the Commonwealth, Mussolini's 
committal of his country, the subjugation of south-eastern Europe, the breach 
between Germany and Russia, the USA and the European war, and Japan: 
a massive volume to match a massive piece of history. 

Australian Hopes and Fears (Hollis and Carter. 30s.). Colin Clark, formerly 
Under-Secretary of State for Labour and Economic Adviser to the Govern- 
ment of Queensland, should know how to introduce the manifold aspects 
and his book does not disappoint. Climate, flora and fauna, geology, agri- 
culture and grazing, education and culture, religion and early history are as 
important to its balance as population, industrial, political and economic 
facts, and the troubles attending the inevitable growth of the cities. New 
immigrants and would-be emigrants should have access to such a compre- 
hensive survey, and the rest of the world including established Australians 
give it a place on the shelves. 

From Many Countries (Macdonald. 16s.). Sholem Asch selected these, con- 
sidering them the best of his short stories, just before his death a year ago. 
As weil as the opportunity to re-read some little masterpieces of Yiddish 
literature, there are poignant dedicatory pages to the memory and spirit 
of his father. From American shores the son looks back in pity and sorrow, 
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and joy, to the small Polish town to which the old man returned to die, and 
where Hitler hordes scattered his bones. 

The Evolution of India (Oxford University Press. 6s.). Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, 
better known and loved as Mrs. Pandit, India’s High Commissioner in the 
United Kingdom and sister of Prime Minister Nehru, gave the Whidden 
Lectures before a Canadian University audience. Published now, they radiate 
her mind’s clarity, her tolerance, good sense and charm, as she talks of 
change, education and planning in the new India. 

Religions (Macmillan. 16s.). D. W. Gundry writes of the quests of the ancient 
world, and of Shintoism, Taoism, Confucianism, Hinduism, Buddhism, the 
Hebrew God, Zoroastrianism, Islam and Christianity, and takes his view- 
point from the last. So many gods, so much assimiliation—tomparative 
theology casts its usual brooding spell. 

The Coming World Civilization (George Allen & Unwin. 16s.). William Ernest 
Hocking weighs the prospects of the greater religions in their relationship 
to one another and the chances of their emergence in a common faith. Fol- 
iowing the impotence of the State, he is sure that newer vistas of thought 
and action and “the long reflections of a people upon human possibility” 
will make for the healing of the nations. 

Travelling with the Innocents Abroad (University of Oklahoma Press. $5.00). 
Daniel Morley McKeithan has edited Mark Twain's original reports from 
Europe and “the grand Holy Land pleasure excursion.” These were in the 
form of about 50 letters which later, with coarseness modified, “wretched 
slanginess” amended, and vituperation purged, were to be the basis of his 
celebrated travel book. The mockery, flippancy and satire add salt whenever 
they do not bore. Readers who have gone over his route will note the 
contrasts of 70 years ago, and have comments of their own. For example, 
his beratings include Greece in August, “a bleak unsmiling desert”; he should 
have seen it in springtime, covered in wild flowers and ripened fruit. But his 
asides on the cruise and all its appurtenances, human and animal, have an 
apposition to delight all modern voyagers. 

American Contributions to the Strategy of World War II (Oxford University 
Press. 12s. 6d.). Samuel Eliot Morison’s two 1957 lectures at the University 
of Oxford are the substance of this guide to better understanding on both 
sides of the Atlantic. A continued cordial alliance, he says, “between a strong 
United States and a powerful British Commonwealth is the greatest if not 
the only guarantee of peace in the world today.” Coming from so distin- 
guished an historian, this dictum deserves the steady attention of all malcon- 
tents here and over there. 

Cherokee (Macdonald. 16s.). Don Tracy casts the story of the youth Suti who 
became leader of the tribe, and made its lost cause his lifelong concern, into 
the shape of a novel. The passion and the vengeance in the Red Indian 
struggle for survival make both sad and exhilarating reading, for incurable 
romantics and for thoughtful materialists too. 

Exploring with Frémont (University of Oklahoma Press. $3.95). Erwin G. and 
Elisabeth K. Gudde have translated and edited the private diaries of Charles 
Preuss, who was John Frémont’s cartographer on three of his expeditions 
to the Far West of America. The man with the gift for drawing accurate 
maps wrote in German to his wife “highly literate” accounts of camp life, of 
the company acceptable and irksome, the food good and bad, and some- 
times of the irritating leader. After climbing two mountains, with the best 
horse breathing its last, Preuss’s petulance was well-founded: “I'll be damned 
if I don’t see at least 50 miles ahead of me nothing but forest.” It was in 
1842 and the Government had commissioned the party to explore routes 
from the Missouri in country known today as Oregon, the Great Salt Lake 
region and Upper California. Grace BANYARD 
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Musical Boxes 


by 
John E. T. Clark 


This is, without doubt, the only book on the fascinating 
subject of Musical boxes ever published in this country. 
Of special interest to all collectors, it will appeal also to 
others appreciative of beautiful craftsmanship and an 


art which is rare in this modern world. 42s. 
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The To be well informed, you need the facts. In 
The WORLD TODAY experts bring to the 
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formation on current world problems. Fac- 


‘TODAY tual and objective, The WORLD TODAY 
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Britain and the Common Market is the subject of a series of 
articles in the June, July, and August issues. Also included 
in August: Algeria: Midsummer 1958; Soviet - Yugoslav 
Relations since the break with the Cominform. 
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by John Eaves Jr. 


Price 18s. net. 


This sensible, sober and scholarly little book is a welcome addition 
to the literature on Parliament.... Its most important feature is 
its lack of specious generalisation and its concentration on exact 
information drawn from parliamentary papers . . . 

—Manchester Guardian 
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